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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WHATEVER may be the ultimate fate of the Washington 
Treaties several correspondents on the other side will be 
os pola able to say “I told you so!”’ One day 
“met” they try to make our flesh creep by dismal 

calculations designed to prove that the 
Treaties have less than ‘‘a dog’s chance” of Ratification. 
Another day, everything is depicted en couleur de rose 
and the United States Senate is represented as surrendering 
to an “‘irresistible ” tide of public opinion supposed to be 
sweeping from San Francisco to New York in favour of the 
Treaties. Frankly, we can form no opinion on this complex 
question, though past experience enjoins scepticism con- 
cerning any statements issuing from New York upon the 
political atmosphere in Washington and especially as regards 
speculations concerning the probable action of the Senate 
on any issue. No Londoner is, indeed, more out of touch 
with American politics than the average New Yorker, 
including the New York journalist to whom the functions 
and proceedings of the United States Senate are a sealed 
book. One reason that Europe remains abyssmally ignorant 
upon American affairs is because our information percolates 
through the distorting medium of Manhattan Island. It is 
almost as though American information about European 
politics exclusively trickled through Liverpool. New York 
is the commercial capital of the United States, just as Wash- 
ington is the political capital. The standpoint of the two 
tities is so different that they rarely share the same impres- 
sions. New York despises Washington. Washington resents 
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New York arrogance. New York poses as though it were 
the United States, but Washington is the seat of power, and 
it is not with New York newspapers, but with Washington 
politicians that foreign Governments have to reckon. They 
deal in the first instance with the administration as personi- 
fied by the President, and though nothing political can be 
achieved without his initiative and approval, every agree- 
ment in the nature of a Treaty remains a mere “scrap of 
paper” until it is ratified by a two-thirds majority of the 
Senators, who, under the American Constitution, are the 
repositories of Treaty-making power. 


Tus elementary fact was never grasped by European 
statesmanship until the tragic fiasco of the Versailles Treaty, 

which, thanks to the Covenant of the 
~— cet League of Nations with which it was cum- 

bered, failed to secure the necessary consent 
of the Senate, and has remained a dead letter ever since, 
so far as the United States is concerned. The Washington 
Treaties have now to run the gauntlet of this formidable 
body with whom it is a time-honoured tradition to dispose 
of whatever the President proposes. Senators regard 
themselves as the equals of the chief Executive in the busi- 
ness of Treaty making, and are peculiarly jealous of any 
and every encroachment on their privileges and powers 
by the White House. Though not parties to the negotiations, 
they sit in judgment on the finished article. The admoni- 
tions, exhortations and remonstrance of the Press—especi- 
ally the New York Press—leaves them comparatively calm. 
New York has no more influence over the Senate than 
Nevada—each State being entitled to two Senators. The 
vote of Nevada cancels the vote of New York. To secure 
a two-thirds majority in such an Assembly is no light under- 
taking. President Wilson failed egregiously over his League 
of Nations and on account of the League of Nations which, 
unthinking, unseeing, unknowing European Statesmen had 
allowed him to foist on “‘ the Allied and Associated Powers,” 
under the delusion that because he believed in the League 
the United States believed in it, and the Senate would 
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swallow it. Nothing of the kind. The American electorate 
passionately resented the “ entanglement ” which the Senate 
refused to touch with a barge pole. At the subsequent 
election, Mr. Wilson paid the penalty of his misjudgment, 
as did his Party for his rashness. The Democrats were 
literally ‘‘ snowed under” and the Republicans triumphed 
Congressionally and Presidentially. Mr. Harding accordingly 
reigns in lieu of Mr. Wilson. It is now the former’s turn 
to deal with the Senate to which he had submitted the 
seven Treaties approved by the Washington Conference. 
Their contents are of grave import to all the signatory 
Powers, but we confess to being infinitely more interested 
in their fate. Indeed, that is, we believe the attitude of 
Europe generally which after its discouraging experience 
over the Versailles Treaty refuses to excite itself concerning 
documents that may never emerge from the Senate. 


Optimists are horrified at any such suggestion. They 
were equally shocked by warnings as to the possible rejection 

al of the League of Nations by the Senate. 
Ratification? maintain that the to-day 
is totally different to what it was, that President Wilson 
was at daggers drawn with the Senate whom he had mortally 
offended by excluding from all cognizance of his proceedings 
in Paris, that by his general secretiveness and arrogance he 
effectually destroyed any prospects the League might have 
had of Ratification; that, on the contrary, President 
Harding is on the best possible terms with the Senate of 
which he was recently a conspicuous ornament, that he 
has considered that body at every turn and has officially 
associated Republican supporters and Democratic 
opponents with the Washington Conference by placing 
their respective leaders, Senator Lodge and Senator 
Underwood, on the American Delegation. It may be so, 
The Republican President and the Republican Party may 
succeed where the Democratic President and the Democratic 
Party failed. . The Senate may hesitate to destroy another 
batch of International agreements, thrashed out and con- 
cluded in the American capital, under the auspices and at 
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the instance of the Washington Government. There is, 
moreover, a substantial Republican majority in the Senate, 
and the prestige of the Party in power is identified with 
the success of President Harding’s first great foreign venture, 
The Democrats, we are told, though resentful at the cool- 
ness with which their policy of ‘‘ International co-operation ” 
has been borrowed by their adversaries (who, be it remem- 
bered, were returned to power on a platform of “‘ splendid 
isolation”), are reluctant to “play politics.’’ Possibly, 
But there is keen political partisanship in Washington, 
where the barometer rises as rapidly as it falls, and if any 
man of outstanding ability and adequate energy gave such 
a lead against the Treaties as the present American 
Ambassador in London (Colonel Harvey) devoted to the 
annihilation of the League of Nations in his pungent organ 
Harvey's Weekly—anything might happen. In any event, 
it were wiser in those who regard the work of the Washington 
Conference as the forerunner of the Millennium not to treat 
Ratification as a foregone conclusion. 


THE arithmetic of the matter is fairly simple. There 
are 96 United States Senators. Sixty-four votes are 

therefore necessary to ensure Ratification. 
aa The Senate is divided into 60 Republicans 
and 36 Democrats. In a strictly Party division, the 
Administration need only detach 4 Democrats, which 
they should be able to do with the aid of Senator 
Underwood, who is already committed to the Treaties. 
But the Republicans expect to lose several of their own 
Senators, certainly five, possibly ten—a defection they 
must make good by Democratic votes. If the “‘ plain people,” 
as the Man in the Street and the Lady in the Tube are 
termed across the Atlantic, are really keen on the Treaties— 
as to which we have no reliable information—it will be a 
great temptation to all good Republicans to vote straight 
for Party reasons and while the Democrats might be 
deterred from offering serious opposition. On the other 
hand, the peculiar procedure of the Senate permits unlimited 
obstruction, and the Treaty opponents may elect to defer 
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the decision until an easily bored community becomes sick 
to death of the whole subject, when Ratification could be 
refused without serious risk to “ practical politicians.” 
We should not care to stake many dollars either way. The 
“ Association of Nations’ in the Pacific, alias the Four 
Power Treaty, is the pivot of the whole plot and may con- 
ceivably share the untoward fate of the League of Nations. 
There is, however, this difference between the two crises, 
namely that, whereas Europe was saddled with the League 
whatever the United States did, the failure of the Pacific 
Pact would automatically revive the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
which is regarded in some quarters as putting this country 
in a stronger position. We have always regarded the Senate 
as unwittingly rendering an incalculable service to the 
British Empire by repudiating the League of Nations which 
would have hopelessly complicated and embittered Anglo- 
American relations, were we always squabbling with the 
United States at Geneva or elsewhere. It would certainly 
do Britain no disservice by throwing our Far Eastern 
policy back on the Alliance with Japan, which has long 
proved itself to be one of the world’s stabilizing influences. 


We may therefore regard the prospect with equanimity 
and extract such interest as we can from the struggle in 

F Washington which would be more intelligible 
Anxiety to British readers were our Press better 
informed upon American politics. We are bored stiff 
by continually hearing the intelligent anticipations of 
the New York Nuisance. How many Senators oppose 
Ratification ? That is the question. Nothing else matters. 
Necessarily we are told the Administration is ‘“‘ completely 
confident of success.” It always is. Confidence is among 
any Administration’s chief assets. We note, nevertheless, 
that in presenting the Treaties to the Senate, President 
Harding was evidently anxious, because, having been a 
Senator who took a leading part in “ strafing ” the League, 
he appreciates the lions in the path. Besides the Treaty, 
the minutes of the whole Conference, and even the confiden- 
tial discussions in Committee have been laid before the 
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Senate and are to be distributed gratuitously and post 
free throughout the country. Presumably the participating 
Powers have agreed to disclosures which have not yet reached 
the Old World. In order to reconcilé apprehensive Senators 
who formerly followed his lead against European “ entangle- 
ments,” President Harding was careful to explain that there 
was no semblance of “alliance” or ‘‘ entanglement” in 
the Pacific Treaty, which neither contemplated the use 
of force nor implied any written or moral obligations on 
the part of its signatories to defend any common interest, 
It was simply an undertaking by each Power to respect 
the possessions of the others and to communicate and con- 
sult if necessary. The words “advise and confer” only 
mean what they say and have no ulterior purpose. In 
fact, the Pacific Pact is an academic essay of a colourless 
character which may do more good than harm. That is 
as high as it can be put. That is all that can be said for 
it. Nevertheless Senators view it askance and the Hearst 
Press daily fulminates against “‘ yet another masterpiece 
of British Machiavellianism.” Time will show whether 
64 Senators can be persuaded to come up to the scratch, 
though it is generally agreed that the more time allowed 
the remoter the prospect of Ratification. 


WE have felt it our duty in order to obviate possible disap- 
pointment to remind our readers that the work of the 

Washington Conference will only enter the 
—. - realm of positive achievement when it has 

received the formal endorsement of one of 
the most sensitive and suspicious bodies to be found on 
the face of the globe. Ratification may never be forth- 
coming. The Treaties may find their way into the waste- 
paper basket, and the Washington Conference become, 80 
to speak, ‘“‘a wash-out.” But there is general agreement 
in both Hemispheres that qua Conference it has been a 
conspicuous success, for which the world is deeply indebted 
to President Harding, not only for its inception but for the 
masterly manner in which the Administration inspired, 
guided and controlled its deliberations. If we described 
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it as the only important International Conference since 
the Armistice which has not been a failure, which has not 
left things worse than it found them, we should be well 
within the mark. That of itself is a memorable achievement. 
Then it was pre-eminently an American achievement on 
which foreigners may ungrudgingly congratulate the 
responsible statesmen at Washington. President Harding, 
if we may be permitted to say so, had the good sense to 
realize from the outset that a definite programme must be 
laid before the assembled delegates before there could be 
any prospect of result. Happily, there was the requisite 
constructive ability in the American capital to draft proposals 
that after exhaustive discussion secured the necessary 
support from the Powers concerned. Had the European 
precedent been followed of holding a gigantic picnic at which 
competitive statesmen, manceuvring for position in their 
respective Parliaments, were permitted to throw in as many 
bones of contention as they could collect—Washington 
would have gone the way of the abortive series of gatherings 
extending from the coast of Kent to the shores of the Riviera 
that have unsettled many more questions than they settled. 
The President cannot control the Senate or be answerable 
for its actions, but he could and did control the Conference, 
and enabled it to arrive at practical conclusions on difficult 
problems—in a word he has contributed to restore the 
waning prestige of world statesmanship. Whether the 
Treaties live or die, other nations will remain grateful to 
the American President for this timely lesson in International 
comity, for reminding us how International business should 
be transacted. 


THERE have been so few opportunities of praising Coalition 
Government this winter, that it is all the more gratifying 
Mr. Balfour’ to be able to congratulate Ministers on the 
Part eanin figure Great Britain has cut at Washington. 

By common consent Mr. Balfour was an ideal 
representative for the occasion, as his colleagues now readily 
acknowledge, though during many weeks “ the Downing Street 
Press ’’ insisted that the Conference would be a fiasco unless 
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the British Prime Minister attended in person, that the 
Washington Administration and the American people would 
be mortally offended if he stayed away, etc. Humour was 
contributed to the situation by the fact that “‘ President” 
De Valera swallowed this nonsense, and laid his plans to 
prevent Mr. Lloyd George from crossing the Atlantic, 
imagining that thereby British interests must suffer! It 
was with the utmost reluctance that the Prime Minister 
relinquished his ambition of going to Washington on which 
he had set his heart. Indeed, at one moment, if we may 
believe his Press, passages were bespoken on a succession 
of steamers for Mr. Lloyd George and an extensive retinue, 
It was voted intolerable that a French Prime Minister 
should have the field to himself. However, the claims of 
the Surrender Conference on the Irish question were inexor- 
able. All these bookings were eventually cancelled and 
Mr. Lloyd George was constrained to console himself by 
his tea-parties with Mr. Michael Collins in Downing Street, 
and by the promise of another International Picnic at Cannes 
to be followed by a succession of similar gatherings. The 
single gain to Great Britain of the ‘‘ Negotiations” with 
the Irish Terrorists was that Mr. Balfour became the chief 
British Plenipotentiary in Washington. There are no two 
opinions as to the manner in which he acquitted himself. 
His praises may be heard on the eloquent lips of colleagues 
at one time anxious to displace him, while the very news- 
papers which condemned the Washington Conference as 
a failure unless he was superseded by the Prime Minister 
are overflowing in eulogy of his statesmanship, diplomacy, 
understanding, imagination, sympathy and distinction. He 
has become the ewe-lamb of an unhappy Coalition: Cabinets 
meet him at the station; banquets are held in his honour. 
According to Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour has played 
the part of “a great statesman, a great patriot and a great 
gentleman.” And so say all of us. Still more impressive is 
the spontaneous tribute from President Harding which was 
read by the latter to the assembled company at the Hotel 
Cecil (Feb. 16th). This rgre and delicate compliment was 
embodied in a letter from Mr. Hughes, the American State 
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Secretary, to the American Ambassador and was as 
follows : 


Sir, I am directed by the Hon. Charles Evan Hughes, Secretary of State, 
to convey to you, as the Prime Minister of Great Britain, the following message 
from the President of the United States : 


Having learned with pleasure of the luncheon to be given to Mr. 
Balfour by the British Government in acknowledgment of his services 
at the Washington Conference, the President of the United States desires 
me to express the hope that he may be permitted to add to the tributes 
of praise from those present an expression of his own recognition and 
deep appreciation of Mr. Balfour’s invaluable assistance and sympathetic 
co-operation in the attainment of the gratifying success of the Conference. 


BRITONS usually testify their approval of any public man 
by holding a banquet at which his praises are sung, while 
he repays his host in kind. Frequently 
these festivities are artificial—rarely are they 
genuine. Mr. Balfour’s case is the exception. We have 
had little to rejoice over lately—though not a little shame 
and mortification to digest—but the demonstrations in his 
honour are spontaneous expressions of keen and general 
appreciation at his fulfilment of a task of which any other 
Minister would have made an almighty mess. We cannot 
help feeling, however, that had Mr. Balfour’s wishes been 
consulted, these functions would have been postponed, if 
the British Government desires that the Treaties be ratified. 
If, for undisclosed reasons, there is indifference in Downing 
Street as to their fate, no harm could be done by another 
outburst of that effusiveness which our spokesmen regard 
as appropriate to after-dinner oratory on Anglo-American 
affairs; nor will any mischief accrue from the ecstacies 
of the “‘sob artists” of the Pilgrims’ Society who celebrated 
“Mr. Balfour’s triumph” on February 20th. Tact is not 
the first quality one looks for in the Marquess Curzon, 
though as our Foreign Minister he might be expected to 
know by now that any Treaty with the United States 
remains inoperative unless and until, ratified by the United 
States Senate.. | The Marquess ‘has “perpetrated several 
gaucheries in his brilliant career, but none more monumental 
than his last Pilgrims’ performance, when speaking of a 
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Conference, whose labours await the endorsement of 64 
Senators, he permitted himself to say: 


What were the results of the Conference ? A stop was put to the insane 
competition which excited the spirits and crippled the budgets of the peoples 
of the world. At a stroke Mr. Balfour saved the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
twelve to fifteen million pounds a year; he wielded the economy axe with a 
ruthless ferocity that might have brought tears to the eyes of Sir Eric Geddes, 
The storm clouds over the Pacific were dispersed ; no single man present would 
see warfare in that part of the world during his lifetime. International relation. 
ship with regard to China, hitherto rather shady, were lifted on to a higher 
plane of international morality. The Alliance with Japan was replaced by 
friendship even more assured. 


Since these banquets the odds against Ratification have 
stiffened—with a few more such utterances the Washington 
Treaties would be deader than mutton. No President, 
however powerful, can afford to ignore the Senate—let 
alone any Foreign Minister. We would gladly give a dollar 
for Senator Lodge’s comments when he read this fustian. 


THERE was one regrettable incident at the Washington 
Conference which everybody would prefer to forget, but 
unfortunately it rankles and festers. Mr, 
Balfour, happily, is not in any way involved. 
He would be incapable of an indiscretion, 
especially of a gratuitous indiscretion calculated to ruffle 
the susceptibilities of a friendly and Allied nation. Were 
Mr. Balfour the offender in this case—as he could never 
be—it would be a much graver affair. As it is, we trust 
that our French friends will pass it off as the vagary of a 
politician intimately associated with the Prime Minister, 
who has imbibed his chief’s unhappy weakness for sticking 
pins into any country that happened to fight on our side 
in the Great War. It was hoped that, on his return to 
Europe, Lord Lee of Fareham (officially British First Lord 
of the Admiralty) would have the good sense to make a 
tardy amende for his blunder, but he is too nettled by Press 
criticism to make le beau geste that is expected of any 
Cabinet Minister who has perpetrated a gaffe. Lord Lee 
assuredly meant no harm in digging out an obscure article 
from the back number of a French periodical—unknown in 
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Washington — written by an officer attached to the 
French Admiralty, and solemnly parading it before the 
Conference as though it were the considered and deliberate 
policy of the French Government, which thereby disclosed 
the malignant intention of waging submarine warfare 
a ’Allemande against British commerce! Even were the 
author in question (Captain Castex) as important as Lord 
Lee for the purpose of his “stunt” sought to make out, 
it would have been infra dig for the British First Lord of 
the Admiralty to make such a big mountain out of so small 
a molehill. If he took this pronouncement so seriously, 
the proper course was in the first instance to invite the 
attention of the French Ministry of Marine to their sub- 
ordinate’s ‘‘ indiscretion,’ when he would have received 
full satisfaction, as well as a correct interpretation of an 
article he appears to have misread and misunderstood. 
However, ‘‘ secret diplomacy ” is at a discount. Lord Lee 
evidently preferred an incident and a controversy, possibly 
to convince his chief at Chequers that others of his colleagues 
were equally adept at pinpricking France. Lord Lee is 
unable to see that he has done an unfair thing, and in 
declining to make any kind of apology he has probably 
consulted Mr. Lloyd George, who, ever since the Armistice, 
has been anxious to pick a quarrel with our Allies. The 
Times has served both countries in exposing this affair, 
even though the First Lord of the Admiralty—who is 
generally considered to occupy a place in the Political 
Hierarchy above his deserts—serves neither in trying to 
bluster it out. It would be interesting to know how many 
or how few of His Majesty’s Ministers can either read or 
speak French. We have heard curious statements on this 
score, 


DomEstTic politics can be summarized in a single sentence— 
the country is sick to death of the Coalition, and longing 
. - to see the curtain rung down on its degrading 
pete performances. Six months ago it had been 
spotted as a dangerous fraud by persons of 
discrimination and intelligence, but the great inert majority 
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who were too absorbed in their own affairs to take any gus. 
tained or serious interest in politics, still shut their eyes to the 
way things were going, hoping for the best and “‘ spoon-fed ” 
by the Lie Hard Press. When pressed, the average man 
usually answered “the Coalition may be as rotten as you 
make out, but there is no alternative—we can’t stand another 
dose of Asquith, and a Labour Government would spell 
Bankruptcy.” But the mood has changed latterly, and 
nowadays there is a widespread and ever-growing feeling 
that no conceivable Government could be worse than the 
present ‘‘ organized hypocrisy,’’ which combines the vices 
of its constituent parts without their virtues. Old-fashioned 
Tories who abhor Radicalism, Socialism and Labour, are 
heard to say ‘‘ No Asquith Government could have madea 
greater mess than we are now in—no Labour Government 
could hurt the British Empire more than those who have sur- 
rendered to Michael Collins and will undoubtedly capitulate 
to Gandhi.” Insult is added to injury by the fact that 
Coalition Unionist’? Ministers have the hardihood to 
continue posing as Conservatives while dismembering the 
United Kingdom and piously invoke the name of Joseph 
Chamberlain when endangering the Empire of which that 
great man was proud to be “a missionary.” No Radical 
or Labour Government could in three short years have 
inflicted such deadly wounds on British well-being, on 
British self-respect, on British honour and credit as these 
blatant charlatans and shuffling hypocrites who alter- 
nately “talk through their hats” and their noses. 


At the last General Election, a record patriotic majority 
was secured in this country by a series of colossal lies 
by men who pretended that they would 


make Germany pay British war costs,f! 


intending all the time to make England 
pay and being as a matter of fact already pledged in 
terms to the Americans and the Germans, not even to 
claim British war costs. For this reason and for no other 
—in order to save the skins of His Majesty’s Ministers 
and the pockets of the international financiers with whom 
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they are hand in glove—the legend of ‘“‘ German Poverty ” 
has been concocted. The ‘“‘dope’’ Press has certainly done 
its best, but a nation cannot permanently live on dope, and 
after a surfeit of falsehood, the public have become highly 
suspicious and distrust what they read as well as what they 
hear. The present Government—the Coalition Camarilla, 
the Chequers Soviet or whatever you choose to call it—can 
never recover the lost confidence of the country. The only 
thing for it to do is to clear out at the earliest possible 
moment. Individual Ministers must try and retrieve their 
characters in the kindly shades of Opposition, trusting to 
the oblivious influence of time to efface all recollection of 
their record. The legend that “‘ they won the war” which 
made great electioneering in 1918 has long since died a 
natural death as we learned more of the actual course of 
events, and of the real rdle of the War Cabinet, especially 
its conduct in courting disaster in the spring of 1918, and 
its diplomatic démarches via the Vatican, during the epidemic 
of “cold feet” in 1917. 


Mr. Ltoyp GEORGE has it yet in his power to render a 
greater public service than any he has performed since he 

q administered the knock-out to the Asquith- 
Moribund Bonar-Law Coalition in December 1916, 
namely, to seek that repose which most ardent admirers 
insist that he needs, though his need of respite from the 
cares of office pales beside the Nation’s need of emancipation 
from his dictatorship. Men have been eagerly awaiting 
some sign since the opening of Parliament that at last 
the Prime Minister sees things as they are and appreciates 
that so far from being ‘“‘indispensable”’ he has joined the 
tanks of the “impossibles.” Coalition Ministers are literally 
intoxicated with self-complacency. They have no conception 
of their own position, and accept the valuation placed on 
their services by their own newspapers, i.e., by themselves. 
Some men enjoy office for its own sake—others succeed 
in persuading themselves that they are serving the country 
by keeping other men out. Place at any price is the motto 
of the Mandarin. Until they are literally kicked off, these 
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limpets will cling to the Treasury Bench. They mean to 
make our unhappy country drain the cup of humiliation 
to the dregs. The present House of Commons is obviously 
moribund. All the high hopes amid which it assembled 
in the great days following the Armistice have gone the way 
of the bed rock of false pretences on which the Ministerial 
majority was raised. Coalition politicians are content to 
automatically obey the decrees of the Despot in return for the 
favours that flow from No. 10 Downing Strect. It is a 
pitiful business. Never was the fame of the Mother of 
Parliaments at a lower ebb. This House was elected bya 
triumphant country to collect the fruits of a glorious victory. 
‘** Responsible statesmen” have been content to hobnob 
with Bolsheviks, to imparl with assassins to pursue our 
friends, to play the game of every enemy of England all 
over the world. At this moral and political debacle, Parlia- 
ment—both houses be it said—has connived. Something 
might have been expected from a House of Commons that 
was boycotted by its Sinn Fein members. But as the Sinn 
Feiners refused to patronize Westminster, Ministers have 
handed Ireland over to their tender mercies, and with one 
felon blow shattered not only the Union, but everything 
that Unionism signified. That they have violated every 
principle they had ever professed, goes without saying. 
It is hardly worth mentioning. A Coalition would appear 
to be a combination of politicians formed for the express 
purpose of consuming the largest amount of dirt in the 
shortest possible time. 


How much longer will it drag out its repulsive existence ? 
No one can say. We are now told that as—thanks to the 
; , veto of Sir George Younger—the Prime 

+ dono $ Minister failed to engineer a General Election 
in February, he intends to dissolve in April 

or May, ‘“‘ Unionists” to the contrary notwithstanding. 
If one may credit persons who should be “in the know” 
Mr. Lloyd George has enabled the Coalition Liberal group to 
accumulate an enormous War Chest by the sale of Peerages, 
Baronetcies and other “ Honours” to plutocrats of fluid 
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conviction and “‘ social ambitions.” Their Fund is estimated 
in some quarters at the enormous figure of £3,000,000, but 
this is probably an exaggeration, as secret funds are apt 
to be magnified. Meanwhile the Conservative Party Fund, 
though substantial, is less flourishing, partly because 
“Honours” have not been marketed primarily on_ its 
account, partly owing to taxation that peculiarly presses 
on the Conservative classes, and partly because all dis- 
interested Conservatives are outraged by the pro-Sinn Fein, 
pro-Krassin, pro-Boche, anti-Loyalist attitude of those who 
were once their “leaders” but are now Mr. Lloyd George’s 
followers. Coalition Liberals have much more cash than 
organization ; Coalition Conservatives more organization 
than cash. The Prime Minister wishes to transpose Coalition 
Unionists into Coalition Liberals—he does not mind how 
many seats Mr. Austen Chamberlain may lose provided he 
can secure more Radical henchmen. WHe anticipates a new 
Parliament in which he will command a larger personal follow- 
ing than in the present House, even though the Ministerial 
majority might be half or a quarter of what it nowis. It 
might be supposed that Lords Curzon and Birkenhead in the 
Lords, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Bonar Law in 
the Commons, are sufficiently ‘‘ tame” to satisfy the most 
exacting dictator, but Mr. Lloyd George realizes that however 
strong his ‘‘ Unionist ” Lieutenants’ hold of their followers 
at Westminster, they inspire exiguous confidence among 
the Conservative rank and file in the constituencies who are 
rapidly rallying round the standard of Colonel Gretton and 
his “die hard” contingent which has now reached the 
respectable figure of 60 even in the dying House. The Prime 
Minister seeks a Gencral Election at a moment when the 
broken Unionist Party is too disorganized and distracted 
to offer any effective resistance to his plans, but while its 
titular ‘‘leaders” are still under his thumb, where they 


.[ cannot, however, remain indefinitely without shedding all 


their followers. 


Ir were idle for us to pretend to the expert knowledge of 
political wire-pullers as to the present temperature of the 
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constituencies. We recognize that Mr. Lloyd George is 
nothing if not a tactician and an electioneerer. He is con. 
: vinced that by his platform powers and the 
ens gigantic Press propaganda he has built up 
through the Honours Lists he can once more 

overcome all opponents and secure a sufficient Parlia- 
mentary majority to enable him to pack the Coalition with 
even more of his own creatures than it already contains, 
Our impression is that such calculations may have been sub- 
stantially sound until last autumn, but that they are now 
out of date because, like many better men before him, the 
Prime Minister has outstayed his welcome and will pay the 
inevitable penalty of his blunder. He is personally more 
unpopular all over the country—with the possible exception 
of North Wales—than his Press allows him to know. His 
Government is equally execrated and despised. The Radicals 
hate him for the many tricks he has played on them since 
he ‘‘cuckooed out”? Mr. Asquith and then detached his 
most active lieutenants, such as Mr. Winston Churchill 
and Mr. Edwin Montagu. Organized Labour is equally 
hostile. Conservatives detest him still more because in 
their eyes he is by far the most dangerous demagogue who 
has ever held supreme power in Great Britain. They 
bitterly resent his corruption of once respectable and re- 
spected statesmen such as Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain—who have no longer any soul to call their 
own—though the dupes are more to blame than the deceiver. 
Anyhow, the Prime Minister has become intolerable to all 
Conservatives without axes to grind. His only supporters 
inside or outside Parliament are those who expect or hope 
to get something out of him, from the K.G. or the O.M. to 


the O.B.E. and the M.B.E. Being surrounded by an 


impenetrable zariba of sycophants, and reading no journals 
but the Daily Toady, the Evening Sycophant and the 
Sunday Slimer, he lives in the fool’s paradise where despots 
usually end. 


We vividly recall the debacle that overtook his brilliant 
predecessor, Mr. Balfour, who postponed appealing to the 
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country when he might have saved his Party, with the result 
that the Radicals stepped in and secured such a majority in 
, 1906 that there has never been another 
eee Unionist Ministry. That record rout came asa 
complete surprise to the wire-pullers, though 

there had been not a few premonitory symptoms of the ap- 
proaching storm—perhaps none quite so significant as the 
smacks in the eye the Coalition is getting in different parts of 
the country at the time of writing. Indeed, anything might 
happen at a General Election except a Coalition victory, 
as is recognized by the hasty and humiliating decision of 
Ministers to drop the fatal word “ Coalition’ though they 
never weary of praising the thing. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
greatest asset is undoubtedly the “dud” leadership both 
of the Wee Frees and Labour. Mr. Asquith can almost 
always be relied upon to help the Government out of any 
tight place by striking a yet lower note than His Majesty’s 
Ministers, while Mr. Clynes and his colleagues frankly funk 
the responsibilities of power. Nevertheless, they may drift 
into office. The single hope of avoiding Conservative 
catastrophe lies in the development of Independent Con- 
srvatism in the House of Commons and in the Lords, com- 
pletely divorced from the Coalition and in running Inde- 
pendent Conservative candidates in as many constituencies 
as possible. The Die Hard Party is steadily mounting 
in numbers even at Westminster, where it commands the 
uconcealed sympathies of many members who dare not 


‘fyet openly associate themselves with it in the Lobby. In 


the country the Die Hards are sufficiently formidable to 
exercise a decisive influence in many contests. They are 
necessarily handicapped by lack of funds, whereas the 
Asquithians, the Lloyd Georgites and Labour possess immense 
resources either in the shape of secret subsidies or Trade 
Union levies. These factions likewise control many news- 
papers which prevent the public from hearing the truth. 
In the long run however, public opinion will beat the Press, 
just as in this country men have always ultimately beaten 
money. 


VOL. LXXIX 
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Ir must, however, be acknowledged that the Coalition has 
inflicted such deadly injury on British interests all over 
the world, that we can no longer boast that 
*‘time is on the side of the British Empire.” 
With Ireland in anarchy comparable to that of Bolshevist 
Russia; with Egypt following suit and India in the melting 
pot, the outlook is about as black as it well could be, es- 
pecially when the Opposition parties in Parliament, instead 
of attacking the Government for its crimes and blunders, 
encourage all its worst propensities. Where it will all 
end no man can foresee, but one thing is certain, namely, 
that no political situation could be more disastrous than 
that created by a Coalition Government whose Conserva- 
tive members are mere camouflage for a reckless Dema- 
gogue, while its Radical and Labour opponents applaud 
every Ministerial surrender to sedition, and only oppose the 
few and rare manifestations of sense and firmness. Better 
by far a Radical or even a Labour Government confronted 
by a patriotic Conservative Opposition, which could exercise 
some restraining influence, if only by strengthening the 
hands of the saner elements in the Cabinet. At present 
the Demagogue can afford to laugh at the Die Hards 
because he can always overwhelm them in the Lobby by 
Radical and Labour votes. Can we wonder that the word 
** Coalition ’’ stinks in the nostrils of the Nation, which 
would take its chance with any other kind of Government 
rather than perish under the Chequers’ Soviet. It will 
take a generation to undo the damage done by the States 
manship we have suffered under since the Armistice. The 
moral damage may be irreparable. Our public life is 
scaling down to the South American level. Our “ practical 
politicians’ are “all out”’—and “only out ”’—-for them: 
selves. Country and Party are as nothing in their eyes. 


Time 


WuEN ardent Lloyd-Georgian journals, such as the Manchester 
Guardian—which is understood to remain in the closest 
touch with 10 Downing Street and to express 
the Prime Minister’s private and particular 
views on International and Imperial affairs—-hint at his 


Resignation ? 
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possible resignation, while others of the Faithful openly 
discuss it, we may at least regard this as an eventuality 
which Mr. Lloyd George is anxious that the public should 
envisage. We cannot say whether there is ‘anything 
in it.” It is easier for a drunkard to give up drink than 
for a politician to relinquish office. The Prime Minister is 
intoxicated with power, and no wonder. No man has 
drunk so deeply of it as the Dictator of Downing Street, 
who owes his unique position less to any personal attributes 
than to the abjectness of colleagues, who have constituted 
themselves so many doormats on which the great man may 
wipe his boots, when he pleases, as he pleases. But even 
Despotisms come to an end, and any of his entourage 
who may be in touch with public opinion must realize that 
the days of the present régime are numbered. In some 
quarters it would be considered an astute move for the 
Prime Minister to leave the sinking ship Coalition before 
it founders. But with the fate of the Asquithians before 
him, Mr. Lloyd George may hesitate to plunge into the 
unknown. He has not forgotten that his predecessor only 
resigned in December 1916 with the rooted conviction 
that he would be back in Downing Street within a few 
days, because no alternative Government could last longer, 
even if any could be formed, of which his sanguine lieutenants 
were exceedingly doubtful. They have been out in the 
cold ever since. It is easier to step down than to step 
up, as Mr. Asquith has learned during five embittered years, 
and as the Prime Minister never forgets. There would 
be no difficulty whatsoever ; there would hardly be a day’s 
delay in filling any vacancy at No. 10 Downing Street— 
there would be only too many aspirants—and whoever 
captured the prize would be able to keep it by virtue of the 
power of patronage which the present Prime Minister has 
taught all future Prime Ministers how to exercise, both to 
consolidate support. in Parliament and to secure, through 
the Press, enthusiasm in the constituencies. 


Tux “ Lloyd-George Legend,” which is largely the invention 
of grateful newspaper proprietors in return for favours 
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received and to come, would rapidly peter out and within a | his ) 
very short time of his departure from Downing Street “the | his | 

Welsh Wizard’? would become known rather 
The Legend as ‘*The Man who Lost the Peace,” than ag 
‘“*The Man who Won the War.”’ All the Time-servers and ]| leagu 
Toadies who now fawn upon him and sing his praises would ]} occut 
be equally assiduous towards his successor, who would ]| Lloy: 
be pronounced ‘indispensable’ within a fortnight of | woul 
his succeeding our ‘‘ only possible Prime Minister.” With ] thou; 
Organized Labour hostile and the Press emancipated, Mr, } publi 
Lloyd George would have no recourse but to join the Wee- | howe 
Frees, whose prospects are anything but brilliant, and even | —a ‘ 
if they accepted his leadership, he would, in all probability, ] colle 
be some years distant from a Parliamentary majority, | —th¢ 
There could be no better news for all who care about this | this 
country than that Mr. Lloyd George had sought “‘ a position | Mr. ] 
of greater freedom and less responsibility ’’ than he now | and, 
occupies, but we shall only believe it when it occurs. Those | of ar 
who anticipate some such development designate Mr. Balfour | form 
as a possible successor. Conservatives are prepared to | up in 
welcome any change, convinced as they are from the cumu- | prese 
lative blunders and follies of Coalition Government that | soone 
unless the Chequers Camarilla ends it will end the British | How 
Empire, through the Prime Minister’s discovery of the | mans 
secret of infecting statesmen who profess and call themselves } failuz 
Conservative with the Radicalism that promotes universal | occuy 
anarchy. Indeed, the Conservative section of the Cabinet | “No 
is so thoroughly discredited that Mr. Balfour—thanks ] too ¢ 
to his opportune absence abroad during the Irish “ settle. | failur 
ment ”—is the single Minister whose name could be men- | he e 
tioned nowadays in connection with the Premiership. No } Neve 
one is heard to advocate the claims of those who, but the | Great 
other day, were regarded as in the running “‘if anything 
happens to Lloyd George.”’ Lords Curzon and Birkenhead | ALT 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain have put themselves out of | nor 1 
court by capitulating to Sinn Fein. Mr. Bonar Law is 
no longer a name to conjure with. Coalit 


Mr. Batrour, on the other hand, has not only renewed 


[ 
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his youth in Washington, but has substantially increased 
his prestige by representing this country at the only 
International Conference since the Armistice 
which was not a fiasco. Alone among his col- 
leagues he is not “blown upon,” and therefore naturally 
occurs as a possible alternative in the unlikely event of Mr. 
Lloyd George resigning himself to resignation. Mr. Balfour 
would doubtless hesitate to undertake so thankless a task, 
though in all probability, under sufficient pressure, his 
public spirit would rise to the occasion. He would not, 
however, aim at anything more than a stop-gap Ministry 
—a Cabinet of Caretakers—and would content himself as 
colleagues with a prize collection of Front-Bench ‘‘ Duds” 
—the debris of several previous Administrations. We say 
this reluctantly, and only because we fear it to be true. 
Mr. Balfour prefers politicians to whom he is accustomed, 
and, moreover, has always been disposed to make a fetish 
of anyone who has attained the Front Bench. During a 
former reconstruction, in which the old faces were cropping 
up in new places, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain remarked to the 
present writer: “‘If I were forming a Government, I would 
sooner choose men who might fail than men who had failed.” 
However, this is hopelessly heterodox. Responsible States- 
manship is more or less confined to Statesmen whose 
failure could be confidently guaranteed in any positions they 
occupied. Of British public life it has been well said, 
“Nothing succeeds like failure.’ Mr. Balfour would be 
too conservative to form any but a Cabinet of approved 
failures. When a man has registered enough failures, 
he enters the charmed circle of the ‘* Indispensables.”’ 
Nevertheless, he would be a public benefactor who rid 
Great Britain of the Chequers Soviet. 


A Successor ? 


ALTHOUGH the subject is never mentioned in the Press, 
nor mooted in Parliament, and is necessarily a delicate 

topic, it would, we feel, be wrong to keep 
Crown and il th . ietv i trioti 
Coalition silence upon the growing anxiety in patriotic 

circles concerning the relations between the 
Coalition and the Crown. Ina word, His Majesty’s Ministers 
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do not play the game by His Majesty. That is the judgment 
of all conscientious students of public affairs. Ministers 
are ever eager to exploit the Sovereign for political and 
partisan purposes, and by misleading information and 
mischievous advice to manceuvre him into false positions, 
and then privily seek to debit him with their own laches, 
It is an odious and treacherous practice, which revolts the 
conscience of all Britons who are conscious of what is going 
on, and who note the perversion of the time-honoured 
Constitutional axiom, “‘The King can do no wrong,” into 
the Downing-Street dogma, ‘‘ The Coalition can do no 
wrong.” A phrase which originally indicated that Ministers 
had acquired the powers, and therefore the responsibilities, 
previously appertaining to the Crown is nowadays interpreted 
as meaning that the Cabinet are entitled to the immunity 
of the Crown by using the King as cover for their proceedings. 
The appalling Irish embroglio has brought matters to a 
head. Ever since the Sovereign’s visit to Belfast, His 
Majesty’s name and authority have been steadily abused 
by his Ministers. Indeed, if they wished to compromise 
the King in the eyes of his subjects, they could hardly act 
otherwise. They put phrases into His Majesty’s mouth 
which could serve no useful purpose, save to tide a pusil- 
Janimous Ministry over some home-made humiliation. We 
would remind those who are most exercised over the Coalition’s 
conduct towards the Crown that the country is primarily 
to blame for providing the King with no better advisers. 
We protest against any whisper of criticism of the Monarch, 
who, under our constitution, is the political instrument of 
responsible Government—it is the absence of all sense of 
responsibility in the latter that is the trouble. The 
question is occasionally asked whether a Parliamentary 
Sovereign is obliged to believe everything his Ministers tell 
him. It is not easy to answer, but once a King realizes 
that veracity is not the outstanding characteristic of his 
advisers, it becomes humanly impossible to believe what- 
ever they say. 


Ir Lords Curzon and Birkenhead, and Mr. Austen Chamber: 
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lain, came to the conclusion for reasons which seemed 
good to them, though they have never been divulged to the 

public, that the fundamental principle of the 
ice - Unionist Party and that to which it owes 

its honoured name was fallacious, common 
honesty demanded that they should make way for their 
Home Rule opponents. The resignation of the Unionist 
members of the Coalition would have permitted the forma- 
tion of a less dishonest combination, consisting of Coalition 
Liberals, “‘ Wee Frees”? and Labour, to carry out the 
Separatist and Dismemberment policy with which these 
factions had long been identified. No ‘“‘ Unionist” had 
any mandate to do what our turn-coats have done, with- 
out even the formality of consulting their followers. Such 
tergiversation would remain dishonouring even had 
it attained some semblance of success. For men of this 
calibre to destroy and condemn the entire Unionist policy 
as conceived and expounded by the late Lord Salisbury, 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain (who 
preferred to break up political parties and jeopardize their 
own political prospects rather than shatter the United 
Kingdom), is an exhibition of effrontery unmatched even 
in an age of “careerists.”” They might conceivably argue 
that the end justified the means, had they attained their 
end, namely, the peaceful acceptance of Dominion Govern- 
ment by Sinn Fein or Tribal Ireland. This was evidently 
the promise held out to the Sovereign when the white flag 
was run up in Downing Street, just as it was the pledge 
given by the Prime Minister to Parliament on the strength 
of which the “‘ Treaty” constituting ‘‘ the Irish Free State ” 
was ratified by huge, if hollow, majorities in both Houses. 
One objection to establishing Dominion Government in 
Dublin, which would have been conclusive to all but “ re- 
sponsible statesmen,’ was that no one wanted it. Unlike 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand, Ireland is devoid of 
the elements required to make a success of a form of Govern- 
ment that pre-eminently demands local goodwill and a 
spirit of friendly co-operation with the Mother Country. 
This grotesque Treaty of which Ministers are lost in, ad- 
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miration as of the “men of honour” with whom they 
‘“‘ negotiated,” has hardly disarmed one of our former 
enemies, though it has recruited a host of new ones. Sur. 
prise is expressed by ingenuous British Home Rulers at 
‘the glaring lack of gratitude’ of Sinn Fein towards our 
“magnificent magnanimity.” When and where did funk 
ever produce thanks? Why should it? So far as we 
can judge the settlement has not a friend in Ireland. Those 
who for tactical reasons voted for it in Dail Eireann, busily 
explain to indignant supporters that they are just as good 
Republicans as its opponents and that to them the chief 
attraction of Dominion Government is as a_ stepping 
stone to Sovereign Independence. 


As usual, our ill-starred Coalition have backed the wrong 
horse. Having decided to surrender to assassination, they 

should have “‘ gone the whole hog” and at 
~-t toal least capitulated to men who stood some 
chance of being able to “ deliver the goods.” 
In a revolution, especially in Ireland, only Extremists count, 
The Moderates and pseudo-Moderates go to the wall. Ae- 
cording to all accounts, they are going to the wall in Tribal 
Ireland. The only wonder is that anybody of any intelli- 
gence should ever have expected anything else. It was 
only with the utmost difficulty, after prolonged and acri- 
monious discussion, by a narrow majority, that Dail Eireann 
was persuaded to approve the Treaty over which Coalition 
statesmen were slobbering, while their journals shed hys- 
terical tears. This was the first shock to the simpletons 
who conceived that a Union of Hearts now governed our 
relations with Ireland, who as a “‘ Free State ’’ would joy- 
fully take her place in the Commonwealth of nations “‘ known 
as the British Empire,” like Canada, Australia or New 
Zealand. There were many insolent speeches about every- 
thing British from the Sovereign downwards in Dail Eireann. 
Friendly speech was far to seek. Among the most aggressive 
utterances were some by the Irish “ negotiators” of the 
Treaty, who were not even momentarily mollified by the 
surrender in Downing Street. Our “dope” Press was in 
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a quandary. Their readers had been told that the moment 
we abandoned “coercion” and agreed that Ireland should 
be “governed according to Irish ideas,” all difficulties 
would disappear, all differences be disposed of. Our sur- 
render was complete. We were about to scuttle, leaving 
the distressful country in the hands of Sinn Fein. Dail 
Eireann was in no way appeased. 


We know no more of Ireland than His Majesty’s Ministers. 
That it is inhabited by impossible people must now be 

: even clearer to the world than it was before. 
Sonubite It is the single advantage derivable from 
the Treaty constituting an “‘ Irish Free State,” 
for which no Irishman either at home or abroad has given 
the Coalition a “ thank you,”’ while the Provisional Govern- 
ment now occupies the invidious position lately held by 
Dublin Castle as the common cock-shy of the Irish people 
who are, and always will be, “agin” any authority that 
may be set over them. All available evidence indicates 
that De Valera is winning ‘hands down,” and within a 
measurable distance of time the Griffith-cum-Collins faction 
will have to bow to the inevitable. They will either dis- 
appear, like British authority, or join the ranks of the 
Republicans which would involve no great effort as they 
have never pretended to be anything else. Such is the 
opinion of everybody with any working knowledge of 
Ireland. Of course they may be wrong, just as the ‘“‘ dope” 
Press might be right in backing the Provisional Government 
and the Irish Free State with its Dominion Constitution. 
This would be a novelty, as the D.P. has not yet backed a 
winner on any Irish issue. But supposing that as usual 
the D.P. is wrong and the men on the spot are right? 
Beyond precipitating this country into a General Election, 
before the Irish “‘ settlement ” is exposed, have the Coalition 
any policy? De Valera is an out-and-out Republican, 
“and no damned nonsense.” He resents the sham Oath 
of Allegiance as keenly as he would resent a real Oath of 
Allegiance. He frankly declares his implacable hostility 
to everything British, He has no more intention of joining 
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“the Commonwealth of Nations known as the British 
Empire,” than of attending a King’s Levee in London, 
If and when he gains the upper hand, he will undoubtedly 
proclaim an Independent Irish Republic, presumably in- 
cluding Ulster. It is whispered among quidnuncs that 
Mr. Lloyd George, whose mind moves rapidly, will be 
prepared at the proper time to meet the Republican view, 
This would not astonish us. Indeed nothing could surprise 
nowadays. Would Lords Curzon and Birkenhead, Mr, 
Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Bonar Law be sufficiently 
Coalitionist to say “ditto”; would they discover fresh 
relays of “men of honour,” with whom to “ negotiate” 
a Republic? Their attitude presumably depends upon 
whether a General Election lies before or behind them, 
when the next decision is called for. It is another reason 
for hurrying up the Dissolution. 


EvEeRYBODY except the Tribal Irish wants peace in Ireland. 
A month ago many of us were trying to buoy ourselves 
up with the hope that possibly things were 
not so bad as they seemed, and that so incal- 
culable a people might do the unexpected and, for once, 
behave themselves like rational beings. There was a 
momentary gleam of light in the announcement that the 
Provisional Government of Dublin and the Northern Govern- 
ment of Belfast had signed an Agreement covering several 
thorny problems, inter alia the Boundary question, which 
Sir James Craig and Mr. Michael Collins were, apparently, 
anxious to remove from the cognizance of the British 
Government, which both sides nowadays equally distrust, 
That the Northern and Southern Prime Ministers should 
be able to come to any terms augured well, and the 
announcement was hailed with the usual transports by 
our facile optimists. So far from promoting harmony, it 
eventually inflamed the situation. De Valera and _ his 
gunmen were furious that there should be any “ truck” 
with Ulster, while the Premiers speedily discovered that 
they meant incompatible things. Sir James Craig thought 
that the Boundary question, as the word implies, involved 
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small local readjustment with a view to removing intoler- 
able inconveniences along the Ulster Border where Protestant 
and Catholic parishes dovetail into one another. Though 
not an easy problem, with goodwill on both sides it was 
not insoluble. Unhappily, it is goodwill that is always 
lacking in Irish affairs. The word is unknown in that 
distracted country because the thing does not exist. 
Whether Mr. Michael Collins is that honourable, high- 
minded, moderate, far-sighted, constructive statesman who 
completely captivated Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Austin 
Chamberlain, we cannot say. ‘“‘ Mike Collins,” the under 
dog to De Valera, must do whatever the top dog tells him. 
Some aver that there is collusion between them, and that 
“the struggle’ we are now witnessing is an elaborate 
pantomime played for the benefit of British gullibles. We 
should have thought the game was hardly worth the 
candle. The ‘Terrorists having successfully terrorized 
Downing Street, want nothing more. If they did, they 
would get it without any “ look-see.”’ 


Bg this as it may, whether there is a sham fight or a mortal 
conflict in Ireland, Mr. Michael Collins, or ‘‘ Mike Collins ” 
(the man who lay out on the damp grass 
with a gun on a dark night), brought “ the 
negotiations’? with Sir James Craig to an abrupt con- 
clusion by disclosing that it was no Boundary that he 
sought, but a great chunk of Ulster, to wit, Fermanagh 
and Tyrone, which was to be transferred to “the Irish 
Free State’? as the price of peace. Matters were not 
improved when personal intercourse convinced the parties 
that the over-astute Mr. Lloyd George had succeeded in 
conveying diametrically different impressions to the two 
Prime Ministers, each of whom was allowed to assume 
that the sympathies of Downing Street lay with his 
“eminently reasonable demand.’ Mr. Michael Collins 
evidently regarded the dismemberment of Ulster as part 
of the consideration by which he had been induced to 
sign the Treaty of Downing Street, against which all the 
“wild men” of the Republican Party were on the war- 
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path. As an earnest of his good faith, and to retain the 
waning confidence of the gunmen—the only effective men 
in Ireland—who were going over en bloc to De Valera, 
Mr. Collins produced a map of diminished Ulster as she 
would be when the Boundary was adjusted in favour of the 
Southern Pandemonium. Mr. Lloyd George was so shocked 
during the Paris Peace negotiations at the possibility of 
any Germans finding themselves under Poles or under 
Frenchmen—though he was never alarmed at Poles or 
Frenchmen remaining under German administration—that 
we have little difficulty in believing that he would resent 
the transfer of Ulstermen to Sinn Feiners, though not of 
Sinn Feiners to Ulster. That is Welsh wizardry. As he 
conveys mutually exclusive impressions of his own opinion 
to different people—being a Tory when talking to Lord 
Derby and a Radical in conversation with Sir Gordon 
Hewart—we are no more surprised at Mr. Michael Collins 
imbibing the idea that the Irish Free State could have 
almost as much of Ulster as it wanted, as we are that Sir 
James Craig should have acquired the alternative view 
that it was merely a question of readjusting a boundary, 
leaving the vitals of the Northern State intact. 


THE “‘ misunderstanding” between the Irish Premiers was 
not alleviated by the fact that ex-President De Valera 
a & Co. denounced any and every accommo- 

dation with Ulster because they aim at 
swallowing the whole Province, including Belfast. Any 
‘* partition ’’ of Ireland is anathema to these good patriots, 
with whom the plunder of the only industrious and pros 
perous portion of the island always constituted the chief 
attraction of Home Rule, just as it has been the chief 
stumbling-block to its realization. There never could be 
any accommodation between Dublin and Belfast so long 
as the former aspired to dominate the latter. Tribal 
Irishmen are so profoundly suspicious of one another, 
especially of any of their number seen “ talking to the 
other side,” that the extremer of the Extremists organized 
a gigantic kidnapping expedition along the Ulster Border 
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—as a reminder to both Premiers that only force counts 
in Ireland—which resulted in the capture of some 200 
Loyalists of all classes, who were carried away to unknown 
destinations under the nose of the Provisional Government 
and, apparently, by its own armed forces, provided with 
transport acquired for a song from the departing British 
troops. No recent Irish event has made anything like 
such a sensation in England as this outrage, which was 
accentuated by the attitude of Mr. Michael Collins— 
“Mike Collins ’? this time—who, though held up on British 
platforms as a model of correctitude, was actually com- 
pelled to excuse this outbreak as having been “ provoked ” 
by British dilatoriness in reprieving certain Sinn Fein 
prisoners who had committed peculiarly brutal murders for 
which they would long since have been hung by any 
civilized Government. It is now seen by the blindest— 
it is palpable to the most inept, even some Cabinet 
Ministers are aware—that, whatever else it may do, this 
so-called “‘ Settlement’ has brought no peace to Ireland, 
many parts of which have become a prey to wandering 
bands of Bolsheviks, while districts denuded of British 
troops are described as being literally in a state of starva- 
tion. Crime is rampant, though unreported. 


Downing STREET momentarily abandoned its smug self- 
complacency to the point of issuing orders for the suspen- 
— sion of the British evacuation, an action 
pe British that brought the terrified Mr. Michael Collins 
in hot haste to London to explain to his 

friends, Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Churchill, that he and 
all the other “‘ men of honour,” to say nothing of the Pro- 
visional Government and the Irish Free State, would perish 
ignominiously were their enemies afforded any pretext for 
describing them as “kept in power by British bayonets.” 
If we could forget the horrors of the Irish crisis, the 
cowardice, the perfidy and treachery of Downing Street, 
the desertion and ruin of every Loyalist who has made 
sacrifices for his British allegiance, the callousness and 
cruelty that turns a deaf ear to his sufferings, the denoue- 
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ment might be regarded as a screaming farce. Mr. Lloyd 
George is credited with a highly developed sense of humour 
which appeals to portentous and humourless colleagues, 
from whom he can always extract roars of laughter at the 
most dismal moments on the most unpromising topics, 
He may derive some fun from the Irish humiliation, which 
to most of us has got beyond a joke. Ministers’ single 
remedy for the chaos they have created is to force the 
Treaty legislation through the British Parliament, uncon. 
scious as they are that the more zeal Westminster displays 
on its behalf, the more unacceptable does it become in 
Dublin and the more impossible the position of the Pro- 
visional Government, some of whose leading members are 
described by those who have lately seen them as “not 
the same men” who “negotiated”? the Treaty of Decem- 
ber 6th. 


One school of optimists predicted that by now the Tribal 
Irish would be cutting one another’s throats, as_ there 
would no longer be any plausible pretext 
for murdering policemen and soldiers; De 
Valera men and Mike Collins’ men would 
be after one another with guns, so the rest of the world 
could look on with equanimity. They are wrong as usual, 
So far, policemen and soldiers have remained the objective 
of outrage, which has not abated since the Union of Hearts 
inaugurated on December 6th. As Ireland is in process 
of becoming ‘‘a Dominion,” it is the Colonial Secretary 
who is nowadays our chief source of information in Parlia- 
ment on Irish affairs. Doubtless when the Independent 
Republic is proclaimed and she becomes a foreign nation, 
Treland will pass into the sphere of the Foreign Office, and 
our Foreign Minister, the Marquis Curzon, K.G.—if not 
yet O.M.—who would presumably become a Duke for 
swallowing ‘the Republic,” will answer for Ireland. Mr 
Churchill’s latest information is far from reassuring. After 
tabulating the usual murder of a British officer—on this 
occasion Lieutenant Genochio of the Royal Engineers, who 
was foully done to death by an armed mob on February 17th, 
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having apparently been kidnapped near the Victoria Bar- 
racks, Cork, and taken to the County Lunatic Asylum— 
Mr. Churchill was constrained to inform the House of 
Commons that, since the signature of the Treaty of Peace 
on December 6th, 1921, the outrages on the Crown Force 
had been as follows :— 


ATTACES. 

CASUALTIES. 


That is about all that Mr. Churchill and his colleagues— 
not forgetting the Marquis Curzon, the Viscount Birkenhead, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Robert Horne, who describes 
himself as “a Disraelian Conservative,” Sir Laming Worth- 
ington-Evans—have to show for their Surrender to Sinn 
Fein. This, be it remembered, is but the fringe of the 
orgy of crime and outrage in Ireland now that “the base, 
bloody and brutal Saxon ”’ has made way for the cultivated 
idealists who follow De Valera. While Mr. Churchill was 
instructing the House of Commons (February 20th) a 
party of four British soldiers in a lorry—needless to say 
unarmed—were suddenly attacked by twenty armed mis- 
creants near the Royal Barracks, Dublin. The officer in 
charge, Lieutenant Mead, R.A.S.C., was shot dead and the 
quarter-master-sergeant was dangerously wounded. Such 
is Tribal Ireland which Ulster declines to enter. 


MEANWHILE, to make confusion worse confounded, an 
Extraordinary Meeting of the Sinn Fein Ard Fheis is 
A “Beano” assembling in Dublin as we write, to which 
_ every Sinn Fein club in Ireland is entitled 
to send delegates. This Convention, numbering over 2,500, 
should afford a useful clue as to the political outlook as 
apart from the criminal outlook, if they be distinguishable. 
De Valera is pledged to ask for a repeal of the Treaty and 
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to demand that at the coming General Election only can. 
didates should be supported by Sinn Fein who refuse to 
take any oath of fidelity or own any allegiance to the 
British King. If anything could clear the Irish air, this 
Convention should do so. It is of peculiar and personal 
interest to the Lord Chancellor and the Attorney-General, 
who prided themselves on framing an oath that had none 
of the drawbacks of an oath while useful as eye-wash in 
this island. Even this attenuated oath that is so little of 
an oath is too much for the stalwarts of Sinn Fein. Never. 
theless, the Highbrows of the Coalition, living in all the 
comfort, not to say luxury, that is their lot, loftily rebuke 
Ulstermen for hesitating to join forces with a community 
soaked in crime and divided between those who are pre- 
pared to take the oath which is no oath with their tongues 
in their cheeks and those who decline even this formality, 
We sincerely regret that there exists no machinery for 
transplanting the entire Coalition Ministry and all their 
supporters in both Houses of Parliament—from Coalition 
Dukes and expectant K.G.’s downwards—bag and baggage, 
plus all their newspaper proprietors and bottle-washers-in- 
ordinary, for the term of their natural lives to any spot 
in the ‘‘ Irish Free State’ they might care to select. The 
Marquis Curzon would hardly find life what he calls a 
‘** Beano”? in County Cork, nor to Viscount Birkenhead or 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain would existence in County Kerry 
be “all gas and gaiters,” though doubtless as a Celt among 
Celts our Prime Minister would be more at home in Con- 
nemara than he is at Chequers, and might form undreamt-of 
Coalitions with local corner-boys. 


Eayrt is another place where the Zig-Zag policy of the 
Coalition has produced precisely the results that might be 

expected from the Downing Street practice 
Egypt of looking simultaneously in different direc 
tions. Nor does the Downing Street habit of delaying 
decision on every important issue—because different Minis- 
ters are busily looking out of different windows—help the 
men on the spot, upon whom devolves the execution of 
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whatever policy may be adopted. Government has had 
plenty of time in which to make up what it is pleased to 
call its ‘‘ mind ”’ since the crisis produced a year and a half 
ago by the premature publication of the Milner Report, 
which was apparently due to the anxiety of a certain 
Zagloul Pasha to prove to his compatriots what a big man 
he was. Ministers who came into power on the ruins of 
Wait-and-See have themselves waited, without always 
seeing, ever since. They elected as usual to shirk the grave 
problems raised by the Milner Report, though they never 
had the nerve to repudiate it as some of their number 
desired when they received this document. They tried to 
have it both ways—to maintain our Protectorate over 
Egypt, which also meant preserving the Fellaheen from the 
Effendi—an intelligible policy if intelligently and firmly 
pursued—while they equally desired to acknowledge the 
sacred principle of ‘‘ Self-Determination,” which in the 
eyes of the Self-Determinists means Egypt for Egyptian 
Politicians and ‘‘the Boot” for Britain. The effort to 
reconcile the incompatible has borne its usual fruit—Egypt 
has gravitated from bad to worse. Sinn Fein methods are 
catching, and murder is now openly rearing its ugly head. 
When the Egyptian “patriot”? observes Downing Street 
surrendering to the man with a gun in Ireland, can we 
be surprised that he should argue that Force is his only 
remedy in dealing with British Politicians ? Lord Allenby 
has been brought home to explain a situation about which 
there was nothing confusing, except the Coalition’s inability 
to arrive at any conclusion. If he remains in Egypt pre- 
sumably some policy will be adopted. That is all we 
dare say. 


Lorp NorTHCLIFFE has set his contemporaries an excellent 
example by his tour of the world, though upon many 
_ statesmen and newspaper proprietors it might 

— be wasted, as with middle-age men are apt 
to lose the faculty of learning. If public 

men, they are so taken up with themselves and petrified 


by their own utterances as to be unable to take in or give 
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out a new impression. Lord Northcliffe remains, ag he 
always has been, a great impressionist, and consequently a 
constant learner, and being amongst the few owners of 
journals who can write attractively we get the benefit of 
his experiences in a delightful form. He is not infallible, 
nor has the conceit or the pose of Infallibility. He arrives 
at a new country with all the enthusiasm of an undergraduate, 
and naturally enjoys advantages denied to less favoured 
persons of instantly getting into touch with competent and 
authoritative opinion, though he does not necessarily adopt 
the official standpoint and checks all he hears in govern. 
mental circles by collecting all available unofficial informa- 
tion, a process in which his journalistic flair is invaluable, 
He can thus form a judgment immeasurably more solid 
than that of the ordinary globe-trotter, however intelligent, 
while the wonderful propaganda machinery at his disposal 
gives his views an importance that Governments at home 
and abroad are constrained to take account of them. The 
fact that they may conflict with the views of the Northcliffe 
Press does not deter him for a moment. He describes what 
he sees—he states what he hears—his judgment is formed 
on the spot after consulting those who know. It does not 
occur to him to inquire whether it accords with leading 
articles from Printing House Square, as was noted the other 
day, when in a few vivid vital sentences—which caused an 
immediate slump in the City—Lord Northcliffe revealed the 
much repressed truth about the state of India, incidentally 
knocking out Montaguism, to say nothing of the Montagu 
Press. He was equally helpful to the Australians on the 
ticklish question of Immigration, which ever since he 
courageously proclaimed the facts concerning the Common- 
wealth’s emptiness has been, so to speak, on the agenda. 
He has learnt a thing or two in Palestine, and could he be 
persuaded to take a tour in Ireland a man so clear-sighted 
and realistic must speedily appreciate the folly of capitu- 
lating to a gang of assassins, as well as the danger of “‘ dop: 
ing” the British public by concealing the truth. Lord 
Northcliffe, despite all his detractors may say, is a great 
political power. As Mr. Asquith publicly acknowledged at 
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the time, it was Lord Northcliffe who brought about the 
last Premier’s downfall in 1916. He returns home in the 
nick of time to play his part in clearing out yet another 
Coalition. 


Ir was always unfortunate for Lord Reading that his 
Viceroyalty should coincide with the Montagu regime at 
the India Office. We can all see for our- 
selves that the present Secretary of State 
has been a public calamity. Every circumstance sur- 
rounding his appointment combined to inspire distrust. It 
was sheer tactics on the part of Mr. Lloyd George, who 
wished to rope one of Mr. Asquith’s most ambitious and 
active lieutenants into the Coalition at a time when there 
was still believed to be life in Independent Liberalism. It 
proved a worse bargain for the Government than for the 
Radicals. As an opponent Mr. Montagu would have 
effected nothing. As a Minister he has been a_ heavier 
burden than any Government could conveniently carry. 
If he only hurt Downing Street we should get over it, but 
his attitude and “ policy”? have done incalculable damage 
in India, appreciably augmenting “the white man’s 
burden” without alleviating that of anybody else. What 
all Montagus habitually forget is that India is not a nation 
of politicians, and that to placate politicians—even if they 
were placable—is but an infinitesimal fraction of the 


Unfortunate 


‘problem of good government. Lord Reading’s task, in 


the judgment of capable observers on the ground, has been 
rendered immeasurably more difficult than it need have 
been by what went before and the deplorable demeanour 
of the Home Government. Because Lord Reading happens 
to be a Jew he is tarred with the Montagu brush, and 
being a politician by instinct and inclination like the 
Secretary of State, the Viceroy altogether overrates the 
importance of Indian politicians and magnifies the réle of 
all the ‘* play-about ”’ tin-pot Democratic institutions which 
superficial Western theorizers have forced on the unchang- 
ing East. The visit of the Prince of Wales may yet prove 
4 landmark in Indian history. The contrast between his 
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reception in Montagu-ized India and in the Native States 
where Montaguism has no existence has made a con- 
siderable impression at home, which is in no way mitigated 
by the spurious “tributes” to the Secretary of State 
from Indian politicians which Lord Reading has been go 
ill-advised as to sponsor. The fact that the Coalition are 
anxious to debit the Viceroy with certain glaring blunders 
should induce “ clear thinking”? at Delhi and Simla. There 
may still be time to save the Reading régime from fiasco 
—provided the ex-Lord Chief Justice has the nerve to 
assert himself. He should realize that his “friends” in 
Whitehall and Downing Street are as ready to make a 
scapegoat of him as of everybody else who has ever trusted 
them, from Lord Carson downwards. 


THERE never was the faintest hope of any remission 
of British taxation this year, nor is there any 
prospect of substantial alleviation from 
present burdens within any measurable 
distance of time. ‘“ Business men” who talk otherwise 
are either themselves deceived or are deceiving other 
people. Coalition journals, it is true, dangle a dim. 
inished income tax before a harassed community, 
provided we continue to uphold “the Welsh Wizard,” 
but Coalition journalists have long since relinquished any 
respect they may ever have entertained for the truth, 
The actual facts of our financial situation are set 
forth by Mr. Harold Cox in the Morning Post (February 
14th), and supply a caustic commentary on the reams 
of rubbish provoked by the Geddes Report. This clear 
headed, competent and honest authority reminds Illusion 
ists that, even if we adopted every “cut” suggested by 
“the Super-Axe,” we should be a long way from a lower 
income tax. He also makes it obvious that it is not 
“‘armaments”’ that are consuming our national substance, 
as Pacifists and League-of-Nations-mongers imagine, but 
the criminal extravagance of spendthrift politicians i 
pursuance of glittering, “‘ progressive ” programmes, devised 
to catch votes. These are strong statements. Are they 
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true? Our readers shall judge for themselves. Taking 
as a starting-point Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s recent ad- 
mission, that merely to balance our national accounts 
we must reduce expenditure in the current year by between 
£150,000,000 and £200,000,000, Mr. Cox points out that 
it is only after this heroic operation that we could approach 
the task of reducing taxation. No balancing of accounts 
would of itself help trade and industry, though it would 
undoubtedly be a step in the right direction. Activity 
and prosperity can only come from reduced taxation— 
indirect as well as direct. What hope is there of balancing 
our accounts? None. Then what hope can there be of 
lower taxation? Less. 


TuE public are so debauched by newspaper lies as to resent 
disagreeable facts. They patronize journals which promise 
Why ? them one shilling or two shillings off the 

y income tax, even when it is obviously impos- 
sible. They resent being told the truth. Mr. Harold Cox 
is unpopular with Illusionists, Sentimentalists, and Time- 
Servers, because he shatters their scheming and dreaming. 
In the article in question, after indicating the gulf to be 
bridged by any Budget in which both ends meet, he tells 
his Morning Post readers that it is not only direct taxation 
that is intolerable, as “there are other forms of taxation 
which are also pressing heavily upon a large portion of 
the nation. The taxes on tea, sugar, tobacco and beer 
hit the working-man very hard in his domestic and personal 
expenditure.” Such taxes “injuriously affect trade by 
imposing a burden upon wages.”’ Relief is therefore urgently 
needed both as regards income tax, super-tax, corporation 
tax, tea, sugar, tobacco and beer. No such relief is on 
the horizon. Politicians who have never seriously tried 
to “make Germany pay” are making Britons pay with a 
vengeance. The income tax stands to-day at 6s. in the 
pound. To reduce it by one shilling would cost nearly 
£50,000,000.. Nothing less than two shillings would relieve 
industry, and this would cost the Revenue £100,000,000. 
The corporation tax, which is peculiarly burdensome to 
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business undertakings, produces another £30,000,000. It 
should go. Here, then, is £130,000,000 which ought to come 
off the shoulders of the direct taxpayers. Customs and 
Excise yield £323,000,000, and “‘ at the very least £100,000,000 
ought to be taken off this total in order to give any appreciable 
relief to the working-class taxpayer.” If we add this 
aggregate of £230,000,000 of necessary reduction of direct 
and indirect taxation to Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s figure 
of £150,000,000 to £200,000,000 required to balance the 
Budget, we reach a grand total of £400,000,000 as the 
required reduction. Our spendthrifts in Downing Street, 
Whitehall and Westminster, whether Coalition, Radical 
or Labour, are at one in pronouncing any such retrenchment 
as ‘unthinkable.”” Mr. Cox asks “ Why?” 


In the current year our total expenditure, including 
supplementary grants, is estimated at £1,146,000,000. 
— Ten years ago (1911-12) the corresponding 

figure was £178,000,000. Even in the midst 
of the Boer War (1901-2) it was only £205,000,000. Ten 
years previously (1891-2) it was £90,000,000. Is there 
any reason why a country which prospered thirty 
years ago on an expenditure of £90,000,000 should now 
be compelled to spend £1,146,000,000 ? A large part of 
the increase, as everybody knows, is due to the war, 
but, as the relentless Mr. Cox points out, the combined 
figure of War Debt and War Pensions in the current year 
is £431,000,000, to which may be added £66,000,000 under 
the heading ‘‘ Liquidation of War Commitments.” There- 
fore the total war charges absorb under £500,000,000 of 
the Revenue, leaving £646,000,000 as the proper figure for 
comparison with national expenditure in previous decades. 
Mr. Cox thus deals with the problem as stated by himself: 


This is the figure which has to be explained. Why should we to-day be 
compelled to expend, quite apart from the cost of the Great War, £646,000,000 
as compared with £178,000,000 in 1911-12, and with only £90,000,000 in 1891-2? 

Our public services were not being starved in 1911-12. On the contrary, 
we had then already started on the orgy of public extravagance which has brought 
us to our present position. A better standard to get back to is that of the year 
1905-6. In that year our expenditure was £150,000,000—a figure which the 
whole Liberal Party denounced as wickedly extravagant. If we could get 
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back to that figure we should save the whole of the £400,000,000 above 
demanded and have nearly a hundred millions over for the reduction of the 
War Debt. 


Atmost the only bright spot that has so far revealed itself 
in this dismal year has been the engagement and wedding 

of Princess Mary, which will be celebrated 
Lis with great éclat while these pages are in the 
rincess 

Press. Everybody loves a romance, especially 
a royal romance, about which there is a wonderful and 
entrancing glamour, all the more when it is hoped that 
it may be followed by further royal romance. From the 
moment it was announced that Lord Lascelles was to be 
the happy man, the public practically took possession of 
the young couple and regarded their affairs as common 
property. Newspapers were not slow in responding to the 
demand, and if we could follow each copy of any popular 
print, we should probably find that Princess Mary’s comings 
and goings, her presents, her plans, her trousseau, and 
every detail concerning her present happiness and future 
existence attract ten readers for every one who _ per- 
uses the gloomier political columns of the same organs. 
It is altogether delightful, and the Princess and her fiancé 
have responded gallantly to every call made upon them; 
but it may be hoped that, once married, they will obtain 
some respite from the insatiable, and that when they settle 
down they may be permitted to enjoy some privacy. Lord 
Lascelles is regarded by his friends as a man of exceptional 
character and grit. Among his most delicate but imperative 
duties will be that of protecting the Princess against the 
multitude of bores and busybodies who regard Royalty 
as their legitimate prey, and who imagine that Royalty 
is only happy when laying foundation-stones, visiting 
hospitals, opening bazaars, etc., etc. Princess Mary has 
endeared herself to all classes of the community by her 
charming personality and sympathetic interest in all sorts 
and conditions of men, women and children. There is no 
fear of her doing too little, but there is some fear of her 
being asked to do too much. Here we may hope Lord 
Lascelles will come in. 
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THE preliminaries of a Papal Election are anything but 
edifying, the claims of all possible aspirants to the Holy 
Pius XI See being canvassed as though some mundane 

office such as the Presidency of a Republic 
were in issue. There appeared to be rather more wire. 
pulling than usual at the last Papal Conclave, the struggle 
between Extremists and Moderates being unusually keen, 
After several abortive votes by the assembled Cardinals, 
the lot ultimately fell on Cardinal Achille Ratti, whose 
election was forthwith announced from the loggia of St. 
Peter’s. Pius XI, as the new Pope is called, then appeared 
in person upon the outer loggia of the Basilica and blessed 
the crowd gathered in the Piazza below—a ritual that had 
not been observed since the election of Pius IX in 1846, 
This new departure was generally hailed as indicating a 
less exclusive spirit in the new régime, though provoking 
some head-shaking among the obscurantists who regard 
the election of Pius XI as a defeat of their faction. But 
we are warned against taking rumours of a coming “‘ Recon- 
ciliation ”” between the Quirinal and Vatican too seriously. 
The choice of the Cardinals has been well received. Pius XI 
has seen more of the world than most of his predecessors 
—His Holiness has even visited the outer darkness of 
England. If his knowledge and experience enable him to 
curb the Politicians who usually run the Vatican, he will 
increase the moral authority of the Holy See to the gain 
of civilization. The great Protestant Powers will await 
with interest the possible development of a more tolerant 
policy towards them, without, however, cherishing those 
sanguine expectations that usually promote disappoint 
ment. Will Pius XI, e.g., encourage the separatist 
tendencies that in recent years produced Sinn Fein among 
Irish Catholics and Anglophobia among Australian Catholics? 
Will his election be a setback or a victory for such Roman 


mischief-makers as Archbishop Mannix ? \ 
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A DIP INTO THE POLITICAL PIE* 


SOME CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PERSONS OF 
POLITICAL INTELLECT AND A “STUPID 
SOLDIER” IN SEARCH OF INFORMATION 


To a “‘ Die-hard” from a high official of the Conservative 
and Unionist Association, Blankshire 


August 26, 1921 


Our Agent has sent me your letter saying you will no 
longer support our Association on account of the Irish 
policy of the Government. 

I am not in the least surprised at many of the old 
Unionists and Conservatives kicking hard against the policy 
of negotiating with De Valera and his crowd, and nobody 
hates it more than I do—nobody has worked harder in the 

st for the Union than I did in pre-war days. I did so 

tgely because I felt that a Home-Rule Government was 
too great a risk to take in the face of International danger, 
which I always felt was hanging over Europe. Now matters 
are different. We have hopelessly failed in our attempt to 
govern Ireland, largely through the régime first of Birrell 
and then of Duke, who allowed the Government to weaken 
and the rebels to get strong. Carson in the North did a 
lot of harm, and set the example of arming to the rest 
of Ireland. Foul and cowardly as the murders of the Sinn 
Feiners were, I am sure our Government made a bad 
error in adopting a formal policy of reprisals, with the result 
that owing to the clever propaganda of the Sinn Feiners, 
the rest of the world saw only our reprisals and lost sight of 
the crimes. 

England has made a hopeless mess of the business from 
first to last; one party has been as bad as the other, 
and things being as they were at the time of the recent 
truce, what was the alternative to endeavouring to establish 
& Home-Rule policy that would satisfy moderate opinion 
in Ireland ? 

I know of no alternative beyond reconquering Ireland 
with an army of 150,000 to 200,000, and taking two or 


* This is not “a make-up,” but a genuine correspondence, embracing provincial 
politicians of distinction—all the more instructive because never intended for 
publication. It throws a valuable side-light upon the pass to which the Con- 
servative Party has been brought by its ‘‘ Leaders’”’ worship of Coalitionism.— 
Eprtor, National Review. 
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three years to do it, and the question is whether there 
would be peace then? We should set the whole Irish 
race against us, not merely four and a half millions in 
Ireland, but some thirty millions in the U.S.A., the 
Dominions, and here at home. I believe it would lead to 
the break-up of the Empire, and do far more harm than 
anything that can come if the Irish accept present proposals, 

I doubt very much if the Morning Post, much as | 
admire its outspoken ways, has much following in the 
country, or whether the country would support a war in 
Ireland, except in the case of the refusal of the Gover. 
ment terms. It is all very well for old Tories to fume, but 
we have to consider practical politics. Again I should be 
interested to hear what your alternative is to coming to 
a settlement, as we have absolutely failed by methods s0 
far adopted. 

You must remember that any weakening of our party, 
any refusal to support C , means either that you are 
going to stand out, or vote for somebody else. Who? 
Labour Party? Would they adopt the Morning Post 
policy ? Would the Wee Frees? Standing out and not 
voting simply helps the Labour Party. Do you want to 
help them ? 


Yours, etc., 


To the Agent, Conservative and Unionist Association, Blank- 
shire, from a Stupid but Inquisitive Soldier 


September 19, 1921 

Dear Mr. W—-— 

This is in continuation of my letter to you of 
September 9th, which was only a summary of my first 
impressions of M *s letter which you sent me. 

M commences that letter by stating that nobody 
hates the policy of negotiating with De Valera and his 
crowd of assassins more than he does. He therefore dis- 
approves of it, yet he supports it, and wants others to do 
likewise, presumably because it is a policy, and therefore 
better than none at all? My view, on the other hand, is 
that since such a policy can be put forward by the British 
Government, that Government is bankrupt in statesman- 
ship and politically degenerate, and such being the case, 
no right-thinking Englishman should countenance the con- 
tinuation in power of such an Administration. 

M—~- further states that nobody has worked harder 
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for the Union than he did in pre-war days, because he 
felt that a Home-Rule Government was too great a risk in 
face of international danger. We are not at present con- 
cerned with this particular Unionist policy, but with the 
methods by which something more than Home Rule is 
being extorted from the Government. In the recognition 
of such methods it would appear that a great principle 
isinvolved, a principle which, if relinquished by any Govern- 
ment, is bound sooner or later to bring disaster to the 
Government and the Country it represents. 

What about the Unionist and Conservative principles ? 
Does M. consider that these also can be discarded 
because no immediate international danger obtains? Has 
he not considered the danger to the British Empire through 
the failure of our present Government to carry out its 
first duty, i.e. to govern? Surely, so far as we are con- 
cerned, this is as serious a consideration as any international 
danger ? I cannot follow the use of recrimination against 
Birrell, Duke, and Carson, all of which is no doubt justified, 
but which has little bearing as an excuse for the failure 
of the Government. When the Coalition came into power 
it had all the lessons of failure and its causes staring them 
in the face, and a unique opportunity of reversing the 
vacillating and fatuous policy of misapplied conciliation 
towards rebel Ireland, yet it elected to continue that policy. 
Hence the present mess. 

In 1917-18 we were still at war. Ireland was siding 
with our enemies, and was consequently not entitled to 
any sentimental political consideration, in view of the far 
more important military considerations and the dormant 
state of rebellion which then existed. 

There were 60,000 troops in Ireland. America, whose 
Irish susceptibilities (which have been greatly exaggerated) 
we seemed to consider more than the dictates of our own 
security, was our Associate in the war. Surely, in common 
fairness to her and to our Allies, and apart from ourselves, 
then was the time to take full measures instead of half ones, 
and to place Ireland solely under military government, 
and to temporarily abolish the Irish Executive ? 

Instead of this, what happened? A Conscription Bill 
applicable to Ireland was brought in in 1918, and subse- 
quently withdrawn on account of threats of resistance. 
Any serious resistance should have been impossible if the 
Government had previously done its duty, and imposed 
martial law throughout Ireland. Could there possibly have 
been a worse example of misunderstanding of the Irish 
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character by such futile action? The result was, the rebels 
were encouraged in the belief that England was afraid, 
and the preparations for active rebellion went merrily on, 
This at a time when firm action on our part would have 
had the support of the whole world, outside our enemies, 
and including America. 

Then we go from bad to worse, and the further cardinal 
error is made of adopting the unprincipled coercive measure 
of unofficial reprisals by a nondescript and undisciplined 
force, a policy which any statesman worthy of the name 
would never have sanctioned, for reasons so obvious that 
it is unnecessary to detail them. The policy of official 
reprisals is in a different category, and one which, under 
a proper form of military government, should have been 
left to the discretion of the Commander-in-Chief. 

It appears to me, that the situation as it was in Ireland, 
at the time of the King’s speech at Belfast, was entirely 
due to the continual neglect of the first principles of states. 
manship on the part of the Government from the moment 
they came into power. Had these principles been applied 
to Ireland, and vigorously maintained in spite of “the 
Council of Action,” and other revolutionary minority-organi- 
zations, that situation would never have arisen. Certain 
moral principles of government are immutable, and once 
they are departed from, the moral fibre and stamina of a 
government must necessarily collapse. — 

However, the situation having been brought about, 
had to be tackled, and things having reached such a pass, 
there appeared to be only two alternatives : 

(1) To abolish half-measures, and to hand over the 
problem of suppressing the Irish rebellion absolutely and 
entirely to the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, who would 
have had the control of all military and police forces, and 
have reported direct through the Army Council, to the 
Secretary of State for War, the Irish Executive ceasing to 
function. There is no doubt that as a purely military 
problem, the rebellion was, and is still, capable of a satis 
factory solution, and in view of the numbers, armament 
and equipment of the rebels, I cannot agree that two 
three years would be required for the task, though it would 
probably require an army of 150,000 to 200,000 men, 4 
force easily and quickly raised in these days of unemploy: 
ment—as witness the result of the Prime Minister’s appedl 
for recruits for the recent defence force, in spite of the 
communist propaganda to the effect that this force wa 
destined for Ireland. 
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I submit that had this been done, the rebellion would 
have been quelled in six months, and the Government 
would then have been in the honourable position of being 
able to dictate the best and most generous terms which 
the situation permitted. They would, of course, have 
included assured protection and compensation for the Irish 
Loyalists and R.1.C., and the surrender of all arms by the 
rebels. 

(2) The second alternative was to negotiate with the 
murder-gang, as we have done, entailing disgrace, humiliation 
and dishonour to the Empire, betrayal of the Irish Loyalists, 
and a precedent and encouragement to rebellion throughout 
the Empire, and to revolutionary designs in this country. 

Whatever the settlement may be in the present circum- 
stances, I submit that it cannot be regarded as a permanent 
one, unless through the betrayal of Ulster. The Southern 
Irish, having learnt the valuable results to be achieved by 
force of arms, are not likely to forego their ambition for 
a united and independent republic, and the so-called settle- 
ment will merely lay the seeds of a future war, in which 
we may expect the South, reinforced by recruits, money 
and arms, supplied by the Irish-Americans and other 
enemies of the Empire, to attempt to coerce Ulster to her 
will, and to proclaim the Irish Republic. What, then, 
will be the attitude of England ? 

The same disgraceful surrender was made to the Boers 
after Majuba, at a time when we had 10,000 fresh troops 
under Sir E. Wood, ready and capable of finishing the 
war in our favour. The result was another and a greater 
war within twenty years, because the Boers not unnaturally 
believed that England would concede anything rather than 
fight. If this was the psychology of the Boers, who are 
a level-headed people, what is to be expected of the Irish 
under similar circumstances? A people who, in all their 
history, have ever proved themselves submissive to firm 
government, and contemptuous of any and every sign of 
weakness in such. 

In India, things are going just the same way as in Ire- 
land. Here again, authority is being set at defiance, agita- 
tion and even drilling obtains in various parts, and we 
see the same lack of will or ability to govern or to protect 
the majority from a small but noisy minority. It seems 
probable that we shall shortly see further similarities between 
the situation in that country and that in Ireland, such as 
the organized assassination of officials and guerilla attacks 
on our military and police forces. And then what? Nego- 
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tiations between our Prime Minister or Viceroy and Ghandi, 
or some other militant leaders of revolt, with eventual 
surrender to their demands ? 

I repeat that, in my view, the disintegrating influence 
to the Empire of a Government which is afraid to govern, 
which is for ever apprehensive of the imaginary power of 
minorities in the political entity, and thus has its decisions 
and stamina warped, may well be more paralysing, dangerous, 
and insidious, than the arrival of a Labour Government 
to take its place, which I admit would be a serious matter, 

In this letter I have covered most of the ground regarding 
Ireland, and on this question alone, I am unable to compr. 
hend how Unionists can in any way associate themselves 
with or support a Government which has descended to 
the depths of degradation and inconsistency, which the 
present one has done. But in other matters, it is difficult 
to discover any sound principles or policy which guide 
the wild course of Lloyd George’s political opportunism, 
which is too often saturated with unpractical idealism. 

How, for instance, can the man in the street who has 
travelled and learnt, perhaps through bitter experience, 
the principles which have and always must guide our rule 
over the various races in our Empire, regard the idealistic 
policy of ‘‘ deliberately disturbing the pathetic contentment” 
of the masses of the largest portion of our Empire? Was 
ever such fantastic nonsense applied in practice by any 
government since the year one with any success? A fine 
conception to work for perhaps, like the League of Nations, 
but alas, to these idealistic theories the World has not 
yet been educated, and their application in practice would 
appear to be premature by perhaps a hundred years or more. 

Again, I criticize the fact that Jews are now governing 
our Indian Empire, not because they are Jews, but on 
the principle that this Empire has been built up, maintained 
and ruled by the genius of the British race, and British 
Rule has invariably made good. Why then change British 
Rule for that of another race ? 

I am gravely concerned about India, Egypt, and our 
relations with France, and we men in the street require 
more proof than that afforded by the Prime Minister's 
hypnotic assurances that all is well in these respects. We 
are apt to judge by results, and all we see is rebellion or 
incipient rebellion in Ireland, India and Egypt, while our 
political relations with France are gravely impaired. 

Have France’s susceptibilities been considered with 
imagination on our part, or without any? Have we, in 
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fact, been able to conceive ourselves in her position, 
say, during the last fifty years, in conjunction with the 
possibilities of the future ? 

M—-— asks, “ What is the alternative to the present 
Government ?”” Why not a Conservative one? Is there 
no one in or out of the House who has sufficient influence 
to form and lead a Conservative party? If the reply is 
in the negative, which I can hardly credit, then indeed 
our country must be bankrupt in political leadership as 
well as in statesmanship. 

I am a layman in politics, as will probably be observed, 
and for that reason it is possible that those like myself 
are able to see things in a different light to those who are 
absorbed in the profession, and there are probably many 
sidelights of which we know nothing. Our judgment on 
these matters might be changed, and we might become 
more tolerant, if we were better informed. Can your 
Association help me and others to a better understanding 
of the subjects I have mentioned? For I must confess 
that at present I am discouraged, and have lost faith in 
the Conservative and Unionist Party, and my conscience 
tells me to disassociate myself from it, unless I can be 
given some grounds for encouragement in the future. 

Yours sincerely, 
StupID SOLDIER 


To the Agent, Conservative and Unionist Association, 
Blankshire 
January 8, 1922 

Dear Mr. W——, 

I have been disappointed in not receiving any 
encouraging reply to my letter to you of September 19th, 
which I hope was duly received. 

Failing some enlightenment, I stand by every word I 
then wrote you. The so-called “Irish Settlement” will, 
as I then anticipated, prove to be no settlement at all, and 
can in my opinion only lead to more war. The whole 
wretched business appears to me to be pure and unadul- 
terated political camouflage. 

I am calling to mind with regard to our Prime Minister, 
lincoln’s famous statement that “there are men who 
can deceive some people all the time and all people some 
of the time, but not all people all the time.” It seems to 
me that the Prime Minister is at long last beginning to 
realize the truth of this saying, and finding himself in one 
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or other of the above categories, he is now sending up 
ballons d’essai, with a view to an early General Election, 
He is wise to seek a further lease of life before he is found 
out, and before the disastrous effects of his unprincipled 
policies are really apparent to the electors. 

In view of the circumstances, I am anxious to know 
where I stand? If I support our present Member, am I 
supporting Lloyd George? Or shall I be assisting one 
who is prepared to disassociate himself from the existing 
dictatorship and to uphold the main Conservative and 
Unionist principles of government? I would feel very 
much obliged for an early reply, for at the present moment 
I find it very difficult to define my attitude to anyone. 

Yours truly, 


A Coalition Lawyer’s view after reading the foregoing 
correspondence. 


To the Stupid Soldier 


January 17, 1922 

Dear Sir, 

If there is one predominant factor which stands 
out in your letter it is this: your intense desire to maintain 
the Empire. Although you may not be in agreement with 
the views I intend shortly to set out, I hope you will concede 
in my favour a similar desire. We both strain after the 
same end; difference of opinion, if difference there be, 
lies only in the means. 

First, with regard to Ireland. As I understand the 
policy you advocate, it can be summarized shortly as the 
‘** machine-gun policy,” re-conquer Ireland, quell the re 
bellion, and rule by force. 

With this policy I venture to differ emphatically. An 
Empire can be created by force, in fact all Empires are 
built up in this way, but no Empire can be maintained 
by force. It can only be kept together by the goodwill 
of its constituents. South Africa was conquered by the 
sword, but the goodwill of the people and their loyalty 
to Britain was only secured by granting them Dominion 
status. Nor can I agree that to negotiate with the Irish 
Nationalists entails disgrace and dishonour to the Empire. 
Assuming that they were murderers, their crimes were 
purely of a political character. They were fighting for 
what they conscientiously believed to be the freedom and 
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salvation of their country. If they are to be called a 
murder-gang, surely Garibaldi and many others who are 
held in the highest esteem to-day, must be included in this 
category ? 

The short point is this: Was it right to make peace 
with Ireland? To make a peace with her free consent, 
to welcome her as a partner in the Empire Commonwealth, 
or to keep her chained as a slave to a form of government 
which she detested from the bottom of her heart ? By this 
deed of settlement, which is, in my opinion, a deed of coura- 
geous statesmanship, Britain has regained her freedom of 
thought and action. She is no longer winged in her flights. 
She can speak for world civilization. Whole chapters of 
history are blotted out. An infamy is buried and a new 
epoch begins. 

Politically we have full reason to give thanks. The 
victory, for a real victory it is, was won by hard exchange, 
by men seizing the unknown quantity of opportunity. 
On the one side fighters and practical idealists ; on the other 
opportunists who, as a result of financial pressure, became 
statesmen grasping the secret of Ireland, and applying 
the remedy. As for the Premier, he has won fame. The 
settlement is the greatest achievement of his life; by far 
the most liberal enactment in modern history, and it will 
secure for him a definite place in the roll of British States- 
men. No matter what follies or crimes he has committed 
since the Armistice, justice compels unstinted appreciation 
of the work accomplished. In this settlement we have a 
result, the significance of which is but dimly understood. 
True, such a consummation is a paradox. Where Parnell 
struck against granite, where Gladstone failed, where Asquith, 
as a party-leader, never had a chance, this Coalition achieves 
success, and as we read the signatories the imagination 
reels. Do not, Sir, overlook the fact that Lord Birkenhead 
put his signature to the Treaty. If ever there was a staunch 
Unionist, it was F. E. Lord Birkenhead had to choose 
between attachment to ritual-Unionism or progress. He 
might so easily have ridden a pogo-stick. His political 
dossier hardly looked hopeful. Once a galloper, always a 
galloper. Yet not so. He had the courage to realize 
that this Empire must rest, not on force, but upon mutual 
trust and confidence, and that what was right in 1914 
might be wrong in 1921. He proved sincere, true to the 
inner man. The majority of the pre-war Unionists, in- 
cluding Bonar Law and Austen Chamberlain, have taken 
the same course, and with the exception of the die-hard- 
VOL, LXXIX 4 
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will-have-no-change Tories, there is no voice of dissent, 
Ireland no longer has a grievance, that is the point. A 
dark seam in our history is closed, and a vista of free and 
untrammelled relationship between the two countries is 
opened. Can it be argued that this settlement is a betrayal 
of Ulster? Surely not. Ulster is definitely excluded from 
the settlement. Should it happen that the South wanton} 
attacked Ulster, there is no shadow of doubt that. this 
would constitute a direct breach of the settlement, which 
Britain would not or could not permit, and would justify 
her in resorting to force for Ulster’s protection. But [ 
do not anticipate this contingency, and am optimistic 
enough to hope that the day may come when Ulster will 
make her peace with the rest of Ireland. 

With regard to our colonies. I think they are entitled 
to such a measure of self-government as their state of 
civilization permits of. To give them this will not weaken 
but strengthen the Empire. It will not cause them to 
break away from us, but will cause them to regard us as 
a Mother Country to be loved and respected. 

T agree that affairs in India and Egypt are causing all 
thinking men grave disquiet. I have no personal knowledge 
of India, and therefore do not feel justified in making any 
useful observations on the present internal administration, 
but I cannot accept your criticism that Jews are not qualified 
to govern. For a striking proof of the ability of a Jew to 

overn, one only has to regard the career of Benjamin 
Piendi. Britain’s history does not hold a greater patriot 
or a wiser Administrator. What is more, the principles 
he enunciated (and in particular I refer to the famous 
doctrine of ‘‘ Imperium et Libertas”), and acted upon through- 
out the whole of his life, form the basis to-day of the Con- 
servative principles which you desire to uphold. The 
corner-stone of Disraeli’s policy was to extend and consdli- 
date the Empire, and to place Britain in the position of 
the mightiest and most respected country ‘in the world. 

In this policy he succeeded in a greater measure than 
any statesman of the Nineteenth Century. Lord Reading 
was chosen purely on the ground that he was the man 
most fitted, by reason of his mental qualifications, to act 
as Viceroy, but only after the post had been refused by 
all other men who had the necessary qualifications (Lord 
X——, Mr. Y—— and others). 

With regard to Egypt, different considerations apply. 
Until the war our tenure in Egypt was that of a Protector. 
It was not part of the Empire. During the war we pro 
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claimed a Protectorate, and an undertaking is generally 
supposed to have been given, that provided the Egyptians 
would loyally support Britain against the Turks, on the 
conclusion of peace Britain would evacuate Egypt, and 
grant her a free measure of self-government. This under- 
taking was given to Adli Pasha. It is in pursuance of this 
undertaking that negotiations proceeded between Adli Pasha 
and the British Government. Had the present Government 
refused to grant the Egyptians certain concessions they 
would have violated their bonded pledge. 

As far as France is concerned, I do not think the Prime 
Minister can be attacked with much show of reason. He 
has, since the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, adopted 
towards our Ally a courteous but firm policy. He has 
been willing to make every concession to France compatible 
with British interests, while France has shown herself 
arrogant and militaristic (wde her avowed declaration 
that she intends to increase her under-the-sea fleet). 

The fact must not be overlooked that although the 
interests of France and Britain were during the war iden- 
tical, to-day they are in many respects diametrically opposed. 
Our trade interests demand a rapprochement with Germany, 
and a gradual economic revision of the Treaty of Versailles. 
If Germany were to collapse economically this country 
would suffer to an immeasurable degree. On the other 
hand, France is striving to crush Germany economically, 
and her whole policy is directed towards occupying the 
Ruhr. The Prime Minister has been and is faced with a 
most difficult problem, namely, to maintain a friendly 
attitude towards France while at the same time guarding 
British interests. Up to the present I cannot help feeling 
he has not been unsuccessful in this respect. 

I only desire to add one word in conclusion. In the 
last few years the world has changed immeasurably. The 
past with all its political associations and orientations has 
gone for ever.- Throughout the World the Plebs has awoken. 
It will no longer countenance autocratic government. It 
demands to have a voice in the management of its affairs. 
I do not say that this desire will tend towards a more happy 
world, on the contrary. But this desire having come to 
birth cannot be quenched. With wisdom and conciliation, 
the transition period may be successfully overcome, but 
the non possumus I-won’t-give-an-inch policy can only lead to 
Revolution and anarchy, and the political disintegration of 
the British Empire. 


Yours, etce., 
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From the Stupid Soldier to the Coalition Lawyer 


January 23, 1922 

Drar G——, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 17th inst, 
which I have read with much interest. In principle, | 
think we are practically in accord on the subjects we have 
discussed, and it is really in the application of principles 
where we do not see eye to eye. I think also that probably 
the politician’s mode of expression, which appears somewhat 
exaggerated to the layman’s mind, though no doubt it 
has its uses on the platform for political purposes, is apt 
to misrepresent the real feelings of the plain man. For 
instance, you describe the policy I advocated with regard 
to Ireland in terms of “machine guns,” ‘ reconquest,” 
** force,’’ whereas I should have described it in terms of 
“firm” or “stable” government. The translation of the 
latter being that soldiers and their machine guns would 
seldom if ever be required. 

Do not think that because a man has been a soldier, 
he advocates what you term “ machine-gun” rule; this is 
a relic of the Middle Ages, has never, so far as I am aware, 
been employed by this country for a hundred years or more 
as a policy, and is more the kind of rule which was practised 
by Spain, Mexico, and by the Belgians in the Congo State. 
It is an entire misrepresentation of the average soldier's 
view of government, and in consequence, it is the politician’s 
favourite weapon with which to belabour the soldier, if, 
having left the Army, he should venture to dabble in the 
affairs of State. It is in fact, the old, old method of dis- 
crediting a supporter of firm government in the eyes of 
those who are ever ready to see it weakened for their own 
political ends. It is a favourite method of the Labour 
Party. 

Now you must know quite well that all government is 
based on force. That is to say, that no government could 
ever hope to pass and enforce laws, or maintain internal 
peace, unless it had at its back—(1) Public opinion; 
(2) Civil forces, i.e. police; (3) the Army. 

As a quite recent instance, I would remind you that 
even the Prime Minister proved himself an advocate of 
“government by force,” when he found himself obliged 
to mobilize the Army and to raise a special Defence Force 
at the time of the coal strike last year. Do you not consider 
that he was justified in taking these steps? Was this a 
policy of ‘“‘machine guns?” Would you so describe it 
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on the platform? And would it be a fair description of 
a government doing its duty towards the majority ? 

Therefore, when you state that no Empire can be main- 
tained by force, I must disagree with you. This Empire 
has, in fact, been maintained by force as you call it, by 
means of firm government as I term it, ever since it existed, 
and if and when firm government, or the fear of using force 
for the protection of a majority against the political and 
possibly militant designs of a minority, ceases to function, 
then I claim, this Empire will be in danger of disintegration. 

You bring forward the case of South Africa as an analogy 
to that of Ireland. I agree with regard to South Africa 
1881, when we surrendered to force, in the same way as 
we have so surrendered now. The result of 1881 was a 
more serious war in 1899. When, however, after that 
war had proved our will and ability to protect our own 
subjects (a very real duty incumbent on all governments), 
we could afford to be magnanimous and give the Boers 
their independence, which has been amply justified by 
events. There is, however, no analogy between 8S. Africa 
1899/1902 and Ireland 1916/21. I think we are wrong 
to have been magnanimous under defeat in the latter case, 
and we shall realize this before many years are past. 

Again, I cannot understand how you, or any right- 
thinking person, can dare to admit that murder is justified 
by its political character. That surely is a principle which, 
if accepted, must put an end to all Government? The 
Irish were quite justified in fighting for their political ideals 
as a nation, but there can be no excuse for murder. Do 
you really admit that the murder of those fourteen British 
officers in Dublin in November 1920 was politically justified ? 
Also the many other murders of civilians under similar 
circumstances, and those of Members of the R.I.C., before 
reprisals were even thought of ? Surely you can distin- 
guish between fighting and murder ? 

If the Irish wished to fight, could they not do so in the 
same way as American or other revolutionaries ? Not neces- 
sarily in the open, but according to the laws and customs 
of civilized nations, by guerilla tactics as did the Boers ? 
I cannot trace any similarity between Michael Collins or 
any other Irish assassin and Garibaldi. The latter fought 
like a soldier, he led armies, however small, but history 
does not tell-me that he stooped to cowardly assassination. 

Therefore, I maintain that to have negotiated with 
these Irish murderers was unsound in principle, and a 
disgrace and humiliation to the Empire. Do you, in fact, 
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know that these people—De Valera a half-bred Spaniard, 
Griffiths a Welshman, Erskine Childers, a renegade and a 
traitor to his race, and their other confederates really 
represented the feelings of the majority of the Irish people? 
Are you quite satisfied that this is not a case of a ruthless 
minority terrorizing and dominating a speechless and terrified 
majority ? Is it not just possible that the latter looked 
to England to protect them from this minority ? Have 
these points of view ever presented themselves seriously to 
your mind ? 

You speak all the while of the Irish “ settlement.” 
Here we differ, for I claim that it is no settlement. Already 
you have a party in Ireland re-organizing the grievance 
stunt against England. This party is formed of the ‘‘ whole- 
hoggers,” those who are out for an Irish Republic and 
complete separation from the Empire, and consequently 
for its destruction. Is it not possible that this party, having 
the support of the Irish Republican Brotherhood, a most 
efficient murder-society, will eventually terrorize all others, 
and claim to represent the majority in Ireland? In that 
case, where is your settlement ? Will you grant this final 
demand in order to make it a real settlement and to “ bury 
an infamy,” even though it entails the surrender of the 
trade-routes of Great Britain to the enemy ? 

I quote from your letter, ‘In this settlement we have 
a result, the significance of which is as yet but dimly under- 
stood.”” Here I agree with you word for word—and it is 
least of all understood by our Welsh Dictator and those 
who have brought this so-called and infamous settlement 
about. If history is any guide, as it has been in the past, 
and especially Irish history, it will mean not peace but the 
sword, the thing of all others which the soldier wishes to 
avoid, since he is the first who has to bear the brunt of 
political ineptitude, which he had to do over and over 
again in the late war. 

You further state that Ireland has now no grievance, 
to which I can only reply in the words of the respected 
Mr. Asquith, ‘‘ Wait and see.’ Can a leopard change its 
spots any more than the Irish can change their inimitable 
and altogether charming characteristics ? 

As to our Colonies, we are at one, since we agree that 
they should have such measure of self-government as their 
state of civilization permits of. With regard to India, 
however, my criticism is that the state of civilization of 
her masses does not yet warrant self-government; yet 
this is the horse we are riding, and already the extremists 
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are agitating for an Independent Indian Republic. To 
those who have lived in India, and know it, the idea is of 
course ludicrous, and I ask myself whether our policy is 
a wise one, or if it is not one conceived by unpractical 
idealists 2? It has already caused bloodshed, and will, I 
fear, cause more yet. Is the soldier and his ‘‘ machine- 
gun” policy the cause of this, or is it due to the men who 
formulate such disastrous policies ? 

As to Jewish competence to govern, I never questioned 
it My point was that this Empire has been ruled by the 
British, to them is due the credit of its governments and 
achievements, therefore, why experiment with an alien 
race so long as British are available? According to your 
letter, the latter were either not available or were unwilling 
to accept the responsibility of the Lloyd-Georgian policy 
with regard to India. This in itself lays that policy open 
to grave suspicion, for it would not appear as if it were 
one approved by our race. 

France. I hope you will not mind my saying that 
you produce the stock argument of the everyday politician, 
namely, that France is arrogant and militaristic. Pre- 
sumably this is Lloyd-Georgian propaganda, and it is just 
where I condemn his utter lack of understanding of French 
susceptibilities. France is afraid of Germany, and quite 
naturally so in view of their respective populations and 
resources after two disastrous wars, and under German 
threats and preparations for a war of revenge. Cannot 
you place yourself in France’s position, and think how 
you would feel in such circumstances, and how angry you 
would be were you accused of being arrogant and militaristic 
because you wished to secure yourself against a future 
war? Do you not understand that France can never 
afford to build the submarine fleet she threatens if she is 
to maintain an adequate army, and that this threat is 
probably only a lever wherewith to obtain some sort of 
guarantee that we shall help her in the event of a further 
attack by Germany? Is it not natural that France should 
seek to crush Germany economically until she (France) 
can recover her economic balance? Why did Germany 
devastate France and destroy her coal-mines, machinery, 
etc., but to ruin her economically ? Yet you blame France 
for trying to get some of her own back ? 

Please do not think that “‘ Die-hards”” want no change ; 
on the contrary, my impression is that they want every 
up-to-date improvement which is practicable and possible 
in accordance with the new spirit you lay so much stress 
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on. I agree that autocratic government is dead in theo 
(though very much alive in practice now, in this country), 
and that the Plebs demands a voice in the management 
of its affairs. I agree further that wisdom and conciliation 
are required during the transition period. But conciliation 
is apt to beget weakness and vacillation in a government 
if carried to extremes. When such extremes are reached 
wisdom has ceased to be the predominant partner, and | 
hold that we are perilously approaching this stage under 
the present Government. 
Yours, etc., 
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TuE Balfour Declaration is the father of the post-war 
manifestations of Zionism. Without it the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine would have remained an ideal of the 
Jew. With it the whole Nationalist force inherent in 
Judaism has sprung to life and renewed energy. Take 
away the Balfour Declaration and its promise of help by 
the British Government and the whole Jewish Nationalist 
agitation with Palestine as its objective becomes lifeless. 

Such, at least, are the impressions one gets from reading 
Jewish literature on Zionism; the Balfour Declaration 
and its various ratifications and acceptances by various 
Powers and conferences are the only strong arguments 
put forward in support of the Jewish National Home claim. 
No doubt other claims are produced, as for example the 
historical, the economic, the religious. But these are 
only mentioned en passant; they happen to be useful, 
though their slenderness is fully recognized. The Balfour 
Declaration is the one dominant argument, and to it 
Zionists cling with marvellous tenacity. 

Let us now examine this Declaration and find out its 
subterranean meaning. 

It runs as follows: 


His Majesty’s Government view with favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a National Home for the Jewish people, and will use their best endeavours 
to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being clearly understood that 
nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the rights and _ political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 


In the first place I would point out that the Declaration 
consists of two pledges: the first to the Jews and the 
second to the Arabs. 

__In the second place I can show that these two pledges, 
if faithfully carried out to their fullest meaning and limits, 
must interminably clash with one another, producing 
nothing but ruin in their wake. For in fact what has 
been promised is the establishment of a Jewish National 
Home on the top of what already exists, namely an Arab 
National Home, and the wise people who are responsible 
for these mutually contradictory ideas believe that both 
can be realized. The Arabs of Palestine cannot at all 
see how their civil (including, of course, political) and 
religious rights can be safeguarded when the British Govern- 
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ment promises (as she does in Article 2 of the Draft 
Mandate for Palestine) to “ place the country under such 
political, administrative and economic conditions as will 
secure the establishment of the Jewish National Home.” 

The Jews themselves have seen the impossibility of 
such an achievement, and Dr. Eder, Chairman of the 
Zionist Commission in Jerusalem, gave expression to this 
when he declared before the Commission of Inquiry into 
the Jaffa riots of last May that “there can only be one 
National Home in Palestine and that a Jewish one, and 
no equality in the partnership between Jews and Arabs 
but a Jewish predominance as soon as the numbers of that 
race are sufficiently increased.” 

The Arabs declare it impossible, the Jews declare it 
impossible, and yet the British Government holds that 
it can be done. No doubt it can be done, but not before 
one race has been subjected to the other; but the question 
is, ‘‘ Which race is to go under?” 

It is rather significant that in all their arguments the 
Jews never mention the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
under which Great Britain holds her Mandate for Palestine, 
which in its turn gives effect to the Balfour Declaration. 

Now Article 22 of this Covenant states that 


to those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the late war 
have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the State which formerly governed 
them ... there shall be applied the principle that the well-being and develop. 
ment [the italics are mine] of such peoples form a sacred trust of 
civilization. 


We should like to ask who are meant by “ such peoples.” 
The answer, of course, is those peoples who “as a conse: 
quence of the late war have ceased to be under the 
sovereignty of the States which formerly governed them,” 
or in the words of paragraph 4 of this same article, 


those communities which, formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire, have 
reached a stage of development when their existence as independent nations 
can be provisionally recognized, subject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are able to 
stand alone. 


The Arab contention, therefore, is that England under 
took the Mandate for Palestine in order to secure Arab 
*‘ well-being and development,” and not in order to create 
a National Home for the Jewish people; that is if words 
carry any meaning at all, and if undertakings are not to 
be treated as mere “scraps of paper.” 
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It is rather amusing to note the unbounded arrogance 
of a certain extremist section of the Jewish Press in this 
connection. In its issue of January 13th the Jewish 
Chronicle writes : 


The San Remo Treaty not only adopted and confirmed Mr. Balfour's 
Declaration, but became the basis of the Mandate which, although at present 
unconfirmed formally by the League of Nations, forms the only basis of 
England’s position in Palestine. It would, therefore, be futile for Great 
Britain to think of altering the terms under which she is acting as Mandatory 
on the supposition that a mere declaration on her part (assuming she wished 
to make it) would entitle her to remain as she is in Palestine, but on the 
understanding of any new terms which she might set forth. 


Now, I must confess that this is an altogether new 
aspect of the case. According to this paper, England’s 
ruson détre in Palestine is her acceptance of creating a 
Jewish National Home, and the negative conclusion naturally 
would be that if she did not carry out the purpose for which 
she undertook this Mandate her position in Palestine loses 
its “only basis’? and consequently becomes untenable. 
If we understand the Jews aright, Great Britain must 
meet with untold hardships, not from the Arabs who are 
true to her, but from the Jews who have already assumed 
the threatening attitude. 

In this connection we would inquire whether British 
ene realize what they are up against in the Balfour 

eclaration, and whether they fully gauge the force of 
the threat couched in the above quotation. 

From a simple statement made more out of sympathy 
for poor persecuted Jews in Eastern Europe, the Balfour 
Declaration, in the hands of clever Zionists, is assuming 
proportions which promise trouble ahead. Already in the 
field of economics this is becoming quite apparent. The 
origin of more than 75 per cent. of the cargo landed in 
Palestine during six months has been traced to either 
Germany or Austria through Hamburg and Trieste, and 
practically all the importers were Jews. German and 
Yiddish are the tongues spoken by the majority of the 
new-comers. Palestine is being overrun by Jewish com- 
mercial travellers representing Central European firms, 
and as a market for British goods the country is practi- 
cally lost. 

It is indeed a puzzle to me to think that the British 
Government should have made a pledge to German and 
Russian Jews—her two deadliest enemies—and thus have 
committed the whole British nation to a line of policy 
in Palestine which might, if persisted in, alienate from her 
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some of her best friends and customers on the easter 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

In view of this development it is the duty of the 
British Government to put matters right at once jp 
unequivocal terms. 

Has Great Britain accepted the Mandate for Palestine 
simply in order to create a National Home for the Jewish 
people, or has she not? The Arabs are eager to knoy, 
the British nation ought to know, and the whole world 
should know. 

Writing to The Times on December 19th last, Si 
Graham Bower asks whether “the Balfour Declaration 
- made in exchange for value received.”’ He contends 
that— 


on the face of it, it cannot claim to rank as a contract. If it does, the public 
is entitled to know for what valuable consideration the honour and the 
interests of England were committed to the keeping and control of a cos. 
mopolitan committee of Zionist Jews. Briefly put, the question is whether 
the Balfour Declaration is or is not a contract. If it is claimed that it isa 
contract, then, as all contracts are bilateral, the public is entitled to know 
the nature of the consideration received. 


It may be well to mention here that the Arabs have 
“delivered the goods,’ and are, therefore, entitled to 
what they have been promised. ‘The Arab forces,” 
declared Mr. Lloyd George in September 1919, “have 
redeemed the pledges given to Great Britain and we should 
redeem our pledges.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill in July 1921 said: 


In order to gain the support of the Arabs against the Turks we, in common 
with our Allies, made during the war another series of promises to the Arabs 
of the reconstitution of the Arab nation, and, as far as possible, of the 
restoration of Arab influence and authority in the conquered provinces. 


It is all very well for the Jews to cry out that Palestine 
is excluded from this pact since its people did not revolt 
en masse against the Turks. To start with, England's 
promise is based on the “‘ support”? of the Arabs against 
the Turks. Now, no one can deny that in the case o 
Palestine this ‘“‘support” was liberally given. When 
Palestine was invaded the troops under Allenby discovered 
that they had entered a friendly country, that the inhabi- 
tants were actively sympathetic and ready to render every 
assistance. It would be difficult to measure the facilities 
to the British Army which this friendly attitude provided. 
It spared thousands of lives and saved millions of money. 
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General Liman von Sanders, once Commander-in-Chief of 
the German-Turkish forces in the East, writing to Head- 
quarters at Berlin, said : 


Ihave come to Palestine and Syria, and found everything against us. The 
euntry has been poisoned and its inhabitants have turned their backs on 
w, We are living amongst enemies, consequently all our efforts are in vain. 
We are between two foes—the inhabitants of the country, and the enemy 
ye are fighting. 


I think this unasked-for testimony from a German 
General should convince every unbeliever of the useful 
tle played by the Arabs of Palestine in the Great War. 

But though the Arabs of Palestine did not openly 
rvolt, their men joined the forces of Feisal and fought 
wder his banner. As soon as Jerusalem and its suburbs 
fll hundreds of Palestinians enlisted, were clothed and 
amed by the British Army and sent to the front. Members 
of the Palestine Arab Delegation were instrumental in 
dfecting these enlistments, a record of which may to this 
day be found in the military archives of the Palestine 
Administration. 

The promises to which Mr. Churchill refers above are 
made to the Arabs in the “conquered provinces,” and 
surely Palestine is one of these. 

From whatever angle it is viewed, one is bound to 
admit—unless one is obstinate and simply will not admit— 
that the Arabs of Palestine have “delivered the goods,” 
and are entitled to primary consideration. 

Now, let us for one moment look at the facts of 
Palestine, and judge from these whether the Balfour 
Declaration has done them justice. 

The population of that country to-day is near 800,000, 
of whom some 60,000 are Jews, the rest being Moslem 
and Christian Arabs. The Jews thus compose one-twelfth 
of the entire population. Those Jews who have come in 
since the Armistice are not really Palestinian subjects ; 
but even if we were to reckon them as such (anticipating 
that the large majority of them will in future acquire the 
tationality of the country) the proportion of Jews to Arabs 
would not be materially affected. Now, with these figures 
before us where is the sense and the justice of giving one- 
tenth of the population priority over the remaining bulk ? 
By what law of arithmetic or nature is this done, one 
would like to know. We are not left long in doubt as to 
the method adopted. Speaking at the Albert Hall last 
year, Mr. Balfour said: 
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The critics of this movement shelter themselves behind the phrase—py 
it is mere than a phrase—behind the principle of self-determination [I am 
glad Mr. Balfour admits that self-determination is a principle] and say tht 
if you apply that principle logically and honestly, it is to the majority of the 
existing population that the future destinies of Palestine should be com. 
mitted. There is a technical ingenuity in that plea, and on technical grounds 
I neither can nor desire to provide the answer. But looking back upon th 
history of the world, upon the history more particularly of all the mor 
civilized portions of the world, I say that the case of Jewry in all countrig 
is absolutely exceptional, falls outside all the ordinary rules and maxims, 
cannot be contained in a formula or explained in a sentence. The deep under. 
lying principle of self-determination really points to a Zionist policy, hoy. 
ever little in its strict technical interpretation it may seem to favour it, | 
am convinced that none but pedants or people who are prejudiced by 
religious or racial bigotry would deny for one instant that the case of the 
Jews is absolutely exceptional and must be treated by exceptional methods, 


Why, in the name of reason and common-sense, should 
the question of Zionism “fall outside all the ordinary 
rules and maxims”? Is it not that Christians are obsessed 
with religious bigotry for the Old Testament and the people 
whose national history it mainly is? Is it not because 
Christians all along the ages have been wrongly taught 
to regard Jewish history as equal in its spiritual teaching 
to that of the New Testament ? I do not for one moment 
deny the spiritual mission of the Jewish prophets, and 
the heights to which they attained in their spiritual cor 
ceptions. I admit their lofty ideal, their Oriental beauty 
of language and their unparalleled imagery of phraseology. 
The Psalms, the Proverbs and the Book of Job have never 
been equalled by anything that mankind has ever written, 
but I cannot admit that the national aspirations of Jewish 
patriarchs and prophets bind us through all ages, and 
should shape the lives and fortunes of nations in the present 
day. 

“The mission of the Jew is a spiritual mission, and, i 
it is still to benefit humanity, should not attempt to go 
beyond that sphere. Judaism, like Christianity and Islam, 
is a religion open to all men, and should not be restricted 
to one race or people. Once it does this, it loses its effec 
tiveness as a religion and consequently its hold on the 
spiritual mind of mankind. 

In striving to be recognized as a nation, Jews lay them 
selves open to all sorts of difficulty and complications 
They have been scattered so long, and have adopted such 
varying nationalities, that the task of co-ordinating them 
into one nation and one land is a superhuman work which 
can never be achieved. 
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Writing in the Ha-Meliz, a Hebrew paper, a Jewish 
critic says : 


By no possible means can we succeed in arousing a strong national 
gntiment among our people, because ever since we became a nation 
the sentiment of nationality has been foreign to the spirit of our people, 
and the individual Jew seeks rather his own good and his private advantage, 
and it is vain for us to fight against the spirit and natural character of the 
people, for nothing avails against national character. 


Neither on the platform of religion can this consumma- 
tion be achieved by Zionists, and that is why in their 
inner circles they declare that their movement is wholly 
political and has nothing to do with religion. 

But in order to get at the masses and acquire the 
necessary funds to attain their end, they have found it 
profitable and “ paying” to arouse the religious prejudices 
of their co-religionaires. More than this, they try to act 
on the religious sentiment of Christians, knowing full well 
that 90 per cent. of the followers of Christ believe in 
the literal representation of the Old Testament and in the 
much misinterpreted prophecies contained therein. 

I have not yet heard a speaker on Zionism before a 
Christian audience who did »:c* spend the first half of his 
time working up the religiou. side of his hearers, because 
he knows full well that once that side of their nature is 
captured, the rest is easy. But Christians should shake 
from them the shackles of Old Testament conceptions, 
at least those portions of it that are purely national and 
historical, and should hold only to those portions that 
deal with the spiritual growth of the world as reflected 
in the Jewish people. This, I believe, is the mission of 
the Old Testament, and the dispensation of which it is 
the expression. 

The leading thought in the Old Testament is the fact 
of Christ, the Messiah. This personality the Jews have 
rejected, and by so doing have severed themselves from 
the Christian world. Until they believe in the fact of 
Christ, there is no religious communion between them and 
the followers of this Personality. And since they have 
not believed in the fact of Christ, which their own Book 
has foreshadowed, they have put a wrong interpretation 
on all the teaching for which that Book stands, and con- 
sequently all their other interpretations of that Book are 
Wrong and misleading. 

Zionists have all along claimed that their advent into 
Palestine would bring in its train untold blessings not 
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only to the Arabs of that country but to the whole world, 
Well, if that be so, let them not force the issue on politica] 
grounds. Let them be satisfied with showing that what 
they claim is true. No one would be more ready and 
willing to recognize these blessings than the Arabs. 

So far, however, nothing but unrest and trouble have 
resulted from their invasion. In their eagerness to over. 
whelm the Arabs with numbers they have sent thousands 
of undesirables to Palestine, hundreds of whom are soaked 
with communistic ideas, and the outcome has been dis. 
aster. They have shown no spirit of friendliness to the 
people amongst whom they wish to live. They have been 
clannish and selfish, and have consequently alienated the 
sympathies of the high as well as of the low. The immoral 
practices of some of these young men and women are a 
crying insult to the high sense of decency of the Moslem 
Arab. Prostitution has gone up by leaps and bounds; 
mixed bathing and free love as practised by these im. 
migrants is an aspect of life much resented by the 
indigenous population. 

Before the war the Jew, who had no political ambitions 
but was only too glad to be allowed to live in Palestine 
and earn his bread peacefully, was never molested by the 
Arab. Consequently he lived and prospered, established 
colonies and performed his share as citizen of the Ottoman 
Empire. With the advent of the Balfour Declaration he 
has become arrogant and ambitious and no longer satisfied 
with pre-war conditions. 

At first he asked for a ‘‘ National Home” to provide 
refuge for the persecuted of the Ghetto; from this he 
has jumped to political preference over the Arab, and ulti: 
mately he hopes to turn Palestine into a ‘‘ Jewish State.” 
He now has the temerity to say to England, ‘* You have 
undertaken the Mandate for Palestine simply and _ purely 
in order to provide a National Home for me and cru 
these Arabs who have no right to live there ; if you cannot 
or will not do this, then you had better go, as your raison 
détre has disappeared.” This is what the threat really 
comes to. The trouble is the Jew is ambitious and cannot 
be satisfied with little. If you give him an inch he wil 
want a yard. But England has other interests to considet 
besides those of the Jew. 

The Arab is in Palestine and forms the overwhelming 
majority. He was England’s Ally in the Great War, and 
fought and suffered with her. She has pledged her word 
to him on various occasions, promising him self-govern 
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ment under her tutelage and ultimately complete inde- 

ndence. This she is bound to do if her word is not to 
be broken. He is her first charge, and she cannot afford 
to throw him over. What promise she made to the Jew 
must rank second. If the Jew can be accommodated 
without any harm to the Arab, so much the better, but 
the Arab asks for guarantees that nothing shall now be 
done which shall prejudice his future. If he gets these 
guarantees, all is well, but he can never recognize a policy 
that deprives him of these guarantees, and the chief 
guarantee he asks for is that his local national govern- 
ment shall control immigration, that he, knowing the 
country and its capacity for holding new inhabitants, 
shall say how many he can yearly admit; that he, know- 
ing the temperament of his people, shall say what con- 
ditions a new immigrant shall fulfil before he is admitted ; 
that he, knowing the mentality of his race, shall be able 
to keep out of his land those who hold “red” ideas and 
bring with them nothing but mischief; in fine, that he 
should have the power to admit no one into Palestine 
who might be a drag and a bane. 

This is what the Arab of Palestine asks, and who can 
say he is wrong or unfair? It is a calumny on the Arab 
to say that he does not want England in Palestine, as 
mischiefmongers often insinuate. The Arab recognizes the 
value of having a great nation like the British by his side 
to teach him self-government and to help him to stand 
on his feet. He is grateful to England for volunteering 
to do him this great service, and he loves the British for 
this. But Britain is one thing and Zionist political domi- 
nation is quite another. All he asks of Britain is to stand 
by his side as she stood by the side of Hussein and Feisal, 
and to be true and just to him as she has been to Meso- 
potamia and the Hedjaz. 


SHIBLY JAMAL 
Hon, Sec., Palestine Arab Delegation 
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“ CARLISLE ” 


NEARLY six years ago, the Liquor Control Board began to 
take over the drink trade in Carlisle. They have re 
organized the whole business, and have run it on a system 
of disinterested management, so that what was a war emer. 
gency measure has become an interesting social experiment, 
Now that the Board has been abolished, the Home Secre. 
tary is responsible. He is guided by a very influential 
local committee of advisers. 

Judging by some Press reports, visitors to Carlisle seem 
to bring back most conflicting accounts, so the average 
man, unable to go and see for himself, is continually asking 
for a correct reply to his query: ‘‘ Has the experiment sue- 
ceeded or failed ?” 

To understand why truthful men contradict each other, 
one must bear in mind the irreconcilable outlook of many 
of these visitors. Often they go to Carlisle to look for 
evidence of failure instead of trying to form a _ balanced 
opinion. The anti-State Purchase temperance reformers go 
to look for drunkenness, and having found some intoxication, 
issue a verdict of failure on the whole experiment without 
ascertaining whether social conditions are better or worse 
than they were. They forget that so long as intoxicants 
are consumed there will be intoxication. No one need pay 
for a fare to Carlisle to discover this. Then, on the other 
side, short-sighted members of the Trade, who think they 
can oppose all drastic changes, are apt to outdo these 
Prohibitionists in%alleging failure. 

But I can assert with confidence that an overwhelming 
majority of unbiased visitors carry away a favourable 
impression, just as I can say that there is no substantial 
local movement for the abandonment of the experiment. 

Let me begin by explaining where Carlisle has nol 
failed. 

Intemperance has not increased. Of course, by com- 
paring the numbers of convictions in this populous Northem 
town with some moorland part of Cornwall, one can by 
figures make Carlisle seem to be intemperate. Although 
I could quote figures showing an improvement in Carlisle, 
I prefer to quote the Chief Constable, the Magistrates, the 
local Press, the local clergy as witnesses that disinterested 
management has materially lessened the evils of unwise 
drinking. 
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Nor has the experiment been a burden upon the taxpayer. 
The accounts published show that, in addition to meeting 
interest on all Treasury advances, a surplus of about half 
a million sterling has been accumulated out of profits, 
which has gone in 1eduction of the indebtedness of the 
undertaking to the Exchequer. The annual return to 
capital employed has varied from 14 to 184 per cent. per 
annum. Or to express it differently; at the past rate of 
profit, °° Carlisle”? will, in another four or five years, have 
paid for itself, the whole of the capital will have been paid 
off, and it will have cost the country nothing. Even if the 
actual balance-sheets were less satisfactory, ‘‘ Carlisle” 
(because it had reduced the quantity and so the burdens of 
intemperance) would still be good business from the stand- 
point of the tax- and rate-payer. 

So much for the main criticisms. 

Before describing in detail the benefits obtained in the 
locality, I must explain the theories of which ‘ Carlisle” 
is the justification and illustration. 

No man can expect investors to put their money into 
any business without trying to get the largest return on 
their capital by selling as much of their produce as possible. 
This applies equally to those who have invested money in 
concerns to sell boots, bread, cabbages or beer. So success 
comes to the brewer, distiller or publican who sells much 
of his wares, while failure or even bankruptcy is the fate 
of him who, by comparison, sells little. In a competitive 
trade where the actual demands of consumers have not 
averaged the maximum output of traders, business rivals 
must use every means to push their wares, and stimulate 
consumption. 

No one would say that it is in the national interest either 
to have the maximum consumption of intoxicants, or to have 
the public encouiaged by every device to drink more. This 
is not Pussyfoot, but common-sense. Every citizen realizes 
that the Drink Problem affects our social welfare, industrial 
efficiency, moral fibre and burden of taxation. It is easy 
to exaggerate the problem. It is even easier to under- 
estimate it. For centuries the State has tried to control 
the sale of intoxicants, while economic laws have forced the 
Trade to stimulate demand and resist all Licensing Laws. 
The Liquor Control Board reported during the war that, 
even with the drastic powers of D.O.R.A., they could not 
effectively control the liquor trade as now constituted. 

Every trader advertises so that by constant suggestion 
he may stimulate the purchase of his goods. We want this 
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with bread, coal, boots, etce., but not with alcohol. Many 
businesses give commissions on sales. This is not an un. 
known practice in the drink trade. But at Carlisle, under 
disinterested management, there are no longer external 
drink advertisements, and publicans get salaries and are 
not dependent on sales, except for commissions on food and 
non-intoxicants. Intoxicants can be obtained, but the 
inhabitants are no longer stimulated to drink in order that 
shareholders may get larger dividends or publicans make a 
living. I remember perfectly the surprise of many of the 
publicans at Carlisle, soon after we took them over, on 
discovering that they would not get bad marks if their 
sales of intoxicants diminished. 

I have emphasized this question of disinterested manage- 


ment because it is the essence of the ‘ Carlisle”’ system, | 


It is true that public-houses have been (structurally) 
reformed; that the secluded nooks, small standing bars, 
stuffy rooms, usually associated with public-houses, have 
been replaced by clean, airy, open restaurants and cafés, 
Everyone who visits Carlisle must be struck by this change. 
But the ‘“‘ reformed public-house ”’ of itself would not have 
won the support of social workers, clergy, police, magistrates, 
Labour, as well as of the consumers who use these licensed 
premises. The reformed public-house in the hands of those 
who are responsible to shareholders for getting large divi 
dends, or in the hands of those who have to do a brisk trade 
in intoxicants in order to make enough money to bring 
up their families, is not the “Carlisle”? system, nor is it 
‘““just as good.” The management knew that the way to 
protect the tax- and rate-payer was by reducing the number 
of people who, through unwise use of alcohol, drifted down 
into workhouses, prisons, hospitals, or into the ranks of 
loafers. They knew that industrial efficiency increases 
as consumption of alcohol decreases. The disinterested 
management of Carlisle, while satisfying the requirements 
of its customers, had the nation’s true interests to look 
after, and could afford to protect these interests as no trader 
who had capital invested, or as no tenant who had to eam 
his rent and income, could possibly afford to do. 

That is why “Carlisle” does not illustrate what can be 
done by “reformed public-houses”’ in brewers’ hands. 

If, as the drink trade often allege, “Carlisle” has 
failed as a means of developing sobriety, then much more 
would the reformed pub. (or Continental café) on a profit- 
making competitive basis also fail. For however beautified 
the pub. success would still come to the tied tenant or 
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brewers’ manager who sold most drink, and failure to him 
who sold least. 

The Chairman of the Carlisle Advisory Committee has 
frequently testified, as have other responsible citizens, to 
the social improvement under this experiment. A visitor 
to Carlisle would be struck by the absence of those incentives 
to drink which disfigure (or beautify) the walls of ordinary 
pubs. He would find a proportion of clean cafés and res- 
taurants with food at popular prices; he would find that 
all grocers’ licences (a frequent cause of downfall among 
women) had been abolished. If he enquired he would learn 
that over 40 per cent. of the public-houses had been closed 
because they had been redundant and not needed. He 
would learn that the age at which young persons could be 
served with spirits had been raised from sixteen to eighteen 
years. But his most interesting discovery of all would 
be to find that the drink “ machine” had gone, and that 
funds were no longer subscribed by the Carlisle dealers in 
intoxicants to be used for furthering the interests of the 
trade, and for the creation of a powerful political engine. 
He would find that all the foregoing social gains had been 
made without the usual organized outcries and machine- 
fomented opposition. Steps which were in the public 
interest (such as raising the age limit) have been introduced 
and accepted at Carlisle without the bitter fight which is 
put up everywhere else by the trade trust against every 
proposal which threatens profits. That is the real lesson of 
Carlisle.” 

Would I, as the result of ‘‘ Carlisle,’ recommend the 
acquisition of the trade throughout the country and, if so, 
how would I pay for it at this moment of insolvency ? 

I cannot honestly say that the majority of the people 
at present want Drink nationalized any more than I think 
they want Prohibition now. Many also think the “ Carlisle ” 
success would not be repeated if the experiment were tried 
elsewhere. But why not let the inhabitants of, say, 
boroughs and counties, adopt the Carlisle system if they 
desire? Many would object to the imposition of State 
Purchase upon the nation by Act of Parliament. No one 
could object to its local application as the result of direct 
mandate, expressed through a referendum or poll of the 
population concerned. 

Large profits have been made at Carlisle by reducing 
the costs of production and distribution, not by stimulating 
sales. If any locality voted for disinterested management, 
the present owners could be paid off by means of terminable 
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annuities. (It will have taken Carlisle about ten years to 
pay off the capital required for its purchase.) Practically 
no cash would be required. The nation would not - 
committed precipitately to any wild or big scheme; but 
local experiments would be made possible. 

As Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner and the 
other Ministers stated in one of their War Cabinet Reports, 
measures affecting social welfare have been obtained at 
Carlisle which would have been impossible under the or. 
dinary system of private, interested ownership and conduct 
of the drink trade. That is the verdict of most impartial 
investigators. 

ASTOR 


AN INSIDE IMPRESSION OF THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 


AS SEEN BY A FORMER HOUSING COMMISSIONER 


Many books were written after the war by gentlemen 
who had held temporary commissions, in which the per- 
manent Regular officer was viewed through glasses, some- 
times rose-coloured, sometimes atrabilious, according to 
the choice and temperament of the writer. These volumes, 
while they often missed the mark, still managed to give 
to the world a knowledge of the ways of thinking of the 
men who “ran” the Army—knowledge which had been 
before limited to the few. 

It is with some diffidence, but perhaps also a little of 
the feeling of the turning worm, that one who was lately 
a temporary Civil Servant, and who was for twenty-five 
years a Regular officer, writes of his more professional 
colleagues. It may be added that Acts of Parliament 
and the Government’s administration thereof cannot be 
properly understood without some account of the men 
who, under the providence of the Treasury, are appointed 
to that end. 

When one publishes an appreciation of this kind, one 
should delight rather to dwell upon the sunny side of the 
picture. And a sunny side it certainly has. Two fine 
characteristics stand out clearly as belonging to the per- 
manent Civil Servant of the present day, at least in the 
Ministry of Health: I mean his willingness to work him- 
self, if not to death, at least into a kind of cataleptic coma ; 
and, secondly, his universal and unfailing courtesy. 

It used to astonish me how men could continue to 
keep their health under the conditions which some Civil 
Servants endured. An Assistant-Secretary has told me 
that during the war—-when an unappreciative public 
looked on the Civil Service almost as idlers—he never 
got home in time for late dinner with his family except, 
if he were lucky, on Saturdays. During the time I served 
the Ministry I knew of many cases of men who were away 
from home as a regular custom for a complete revolution 
of the small hand of the clock day after day. Owing to 
the ill-considered cries of ‘‘ bureaucratic idlers,” ‘“ anti- 
waste”? and the like, the staff at headquarters was so 
barely adequate to the huge amount of work brought 
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about by the programme of Reconstruction, that without 
constant overtime the files would have accumulated on 
desks until the heaps toppled over. There is a pre-war 
story of a certain exalted official who dealt with a difficult 
question by the simple process of always putting its file 
at the bottom of his “ In-tray ’”’ whenever, through efflux 
of time, it rose to the surface. The periodicity of rotation 
of the heap was believed to have been some six months, 
which ensured that the obnoxious question matured as 
deliberately as a good bottle of port. 

Courtesy is the oil of the Civil Service. Without this 
quality its dealings with Foreign Governments, local 
authorities, trading concerns and petulant and repetitive 
citizens would come to a stop. It is a fine virtue and, 
at its best, akin to Christian charity. But alas, it often 
is used as a dilatory umbrella, under which a Ministry 
may take refuge from the cannonade of explicit requests 
and inquiries which more outspoken and less courteous 
human beings direct against a Government Department. 
A soft answer turneth away wrath, but it may also tum 
away promptitude and even truth. If your Town Clerk 
asks if the Ministry will approve of such and such a thing, 
he will with but little satisfaction receive the reply that 
“IT am directed to acknowledge your letter of the nth ult, 
and to state that the Minister, whilst fully appreciating 
the efforts, etc., etc., is unable at present to approve, etc, 
etc., but will give the matter further consideration in due 
course.” Nor will a private person be content who is 
told that: “‘The Minister has every sympathy with the 
course of action you suggest, but he cannot see his way 
at present to, etc., etc.” 

The Regional representative of a Ministry finds it 
frequently necessary to repair to Whitehall to fortify 
himself with this old-world wisdom and to acquaint himself 
with the latest change of policy (vulgarly called ‘ stunts”) 
of his chiefs. On these occasions I used to find everyone 
whom I had to see brimful of kindness and consideration. 
It was only after some considerable time that I realized 
that this was often little more than the jam of gentleness 
which concealed the pill of postponement. 

This art of postponement is nowhere more successfully 
practised than in a Government Office. It is a well-known 
fact that a letter by lapse of time will often answer itself 
and give a reply which is probably quite as informative 
as any that issues from Whitehall. Now, the institution 
of Regional Commissioners had the result, as unusual 
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as it was agreeable to local authorities, that they got 
their letters answered within a week or so. This was all 
very well so long as the Government were, in the dialect 
of the Stock Exchange, “ Bulling”’ their own schemes. 
But when the tide turned and the Government became 
“Bears,” what could be more inconvenient than celerity 
in dealing with knotty points and with the issuing of the 
necessary rulings and approvals? And what simpler 
remedy than the removal of these Regional engines of 
haste and the reinstitution of the bottleneck of the Central 
Gorrespondence Registry of a Whitehall Ministry? This 
reinstitution has accordingly taken place. It is to be 
feared that what will happen in consequence of this return 
to primitive conditions is either that all the Government 
clerks will die of overwork or more probably that the local 
authorities will have to wait. 

As one got to know Civil Servants better, one became 
aware of a cynicism which pervades the hearts of men in 
Whitehall. They do not very often believe in the efficacy 
of what they are told to do. Their attitude towards 
Members of Parliament, and even members of the Govern- 
ment, is not unlike that of the old hen who saw one of 
her putative brood starting to swim. The Minister, they 
think, rarely opens his mouth without putting his foot 
into it. That, of course, is not often said, but it is bren- 
entendu. And along with this cynicism there is a subtle 
(and who shall say an unjustified?) belief that it matters 
comparatively little what Parliaments and Ministers say 
and do. The Civil Service knows what will work and 
what won't. And it means in the end only to pay attention 
to the former. 

It has been more than once said to me that a Labour 
Government will not have a chance in the hands of the 
Civil Service. The Secretaries and Assistant-Secretaries, 
Accountant-Generals and other luminaries will allow them 
to look at the machinery but never to meddle with it. 
“Surtout point de zéle” is written over each Govern- 
ment mantelpiece. They do not want men to be keen 
on particular policies (a mistake that temporary officials, 
who enter Government Departments to assist those policies, 
often make). They want them to do as they are told. 
A Civil Servant will, with amused or perhaps a little irritated 
indifference, accept any day at the hands of his superior 
directions to do all in his power to pull down that which 
for months before he has, under the same orders, been build- 
Ing up. ‘* When father says ‘Turn’ we all turn,” is their 
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cry. It is a big bed, but the unanimity of its occupants 
in rolling over is wonderful. No greater, no more amusing, 
and, intrinsically, no more pathetic instance of this exists 
than with regard to housing. All 1919 and 1920 Com. 
missioners were urged to get houses, houses, houses—192] 
had hardly dawned before these amenities of life, hitherto 
regarded as so desirable, met with an official frown. 
Houses!’ said the Ministry; who on earth wants houses! 
Dreadful expensive things. Don’t touch them. If you 
have arranged to build one, get out of your engagement, 
If one has actually begun to be built, pull it down, if no 
one is looking. Never let us hear you talking of houses 
again!” 

This sort of thing, although possibly justifiable from 
a by-electoral point of view, is a little bewildering to men 
who were asked to leave their other callings in life to 
assist a paternal Government to build the new Jerusalem. 
Especially disconcerting is it when the next remark is, 
“Be off with you, temporary Civil Servants; we didn’t 
really want you after all.” 

The Civil Servant is the opposite of the soldier. He 
is trained not to take responsibility. Everything has to 
be referred to the next above. There is really hardly 
any devolution. Of course they all live in the same 
passage, or at least in the same building, and consequently 
the reference of points is generally a matter of going a 
few steps. But the effect on the mentality of the junior 
cannot be very good. After the war an effort was made 
in more Ministries than one to devolve authority, to 
regionalize. But the result of this letting in of the fresh 
air of responsibility, this venture on to the rougher seas 
of common sense, seems so to have intimidated the higher 
officials (perhaps, like other human beings, they did not 
like to let go of the reins) that regionalization is in dis- 
favour, and once again Little Peddlington will have to 
ask the Ministry of Health, Whitehall, S.W., in propria 
persona, whether they may lay their drains for the cricket 
pavilion in concrete composed of only one part in six 
cement or whether it must be one in four. 

One of the most illuminating and exciting affairs which 
we Commissioners used to encounter was when our 
Ministry removed the velvet glove in its dealings with 
local authorities. These bodies, like other mundane 
things, run in all shapes, and some are less—may I say ?— 
energetic than others. Parliament knew this, and gave 
to the Minister of Health power to declare any local 
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authority in default which did not get on with housing, 
on the principle that the working classes (and indeed all 
classes) need the protection of Parliament against their 
own negligent or law-avoiding Councillors. So occasionally, 
when a Council, which everyone knew ought to build 
houses, refused or entirely neglected to build any, the 
Commissioner would suggest to the Ministry the use of 
those powers. The Ministry would stave off the matter 
as long as possible, but at length would rouse itself, not 
without reproachful glances towards its Commissioner, to 
hold an “Inquiry.” This would usually be taken by a 
charming and legal-minded headquarters official, who would 
go through a mental gymnastic with the Local Council 
at its Town Hall, coram populo. At one of these the 
Council officially boycotted the Inquiry, but unofficially 
attended in full numbers, and their Clerk—explaining 
carefully that he was not that day the Clerk but a private 
citizen — entered the witness-box and wrestled with the 
legal Londoner, to the joy of his Council and ratepayers. 
The Ministry representative professed to be highly delighted 
with the result of the Inquiry and assured the Commissioner, 
who sat in wonder through the proceedings, that he was 
quite sure he had got the Council to see reason and that 
now many houses would be built. 

The Commissioner thought otherwise, and, alas, was 
right. Not a house in that town has been begun or will 
be begun. What is more, if this same Council tried to- 
morrow to build houses (for which there is plenty of local 
labour available) they would be indignantly refused the 
Government subsidy. 

“ Forcible-feebleness”’ is a note generally very clearly 
struck by Ministries. Not always, though. If a poor 
Council will not levy a rate, owing to the approaching 
starvation of a large part of its ratepayers, then indeed 
Whitehall and its allies rise in their majesty, hurl their 
Jovian darts, their excommunications, their default notices, 
their mandamuses and the like, and the Councillors go to 
prison. 

But who would send to prison a Council for failing 
to protect the welfare of its poor, although so directed 
by Act of Parliament? The handkerchief with which, 
by long precedent, Justice binds her eyes is nowadays 
of a somewhat thin and transparent texture. 

The results which Whitehall fails to obtain by force 
majeure it thinks it can often achieve by bluff. No more 
temarkable instance of this has been seen than in the 
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financial dealings with local authorities apropos of rents, 
The law says that the rents of the cottages owned and 
let by local authorities must be reasonable. It also says 
that the final decision as to adequacy of rent rests not 
with the local authority, not with the Ministry, but with 
an independent tribunal, having a 50 per cent. repre- 
sentation of each side. Such was the law. But the 
financial agents of the Treasury were not so simple in their 
conferences with local authorities as to read the Act and 
the Regulations and let the matter rest there. Subtly, 
and sometimes over-subtly, the impression was time and 
again given to Councillors that if they did not insist on 
rents which the Ministry recommended they would suffer 
in subsidy. It was an interesting form of bluff, and served 
its purpose for quite a few weeks, until local authorities 
began to read the rules of the game and find out the facts, 
On one occasion the whole of the Delectable Duchy rose 
in wrath and almost marched en masse in London, because 
the Treasury’s emissary had told them that in 1927 they 
must charge an ‘“‘economic rent’? without adding the 
somewhat important words prescribed in the Regulations, 
reasonably possible.” 

Bluff of this kind is unsound because, while it may 
and generally does for a short time serve its purpose, yet 
later on the reaction produced in the minds of Councillors 
against the insincerity of the Government agent makes 
the local authority far less amenable to reason than it 
would otherwise have been. Towards the end of my 
Commissionership opinion in the Councils had so hardened 
against high rents (partly, no doubt, owing to the invariable 
defeats which the Treasury met with at the tribunal hear- 
ings) that rents fell all round. 

The direction in which the Civil Service principal 
show their energy is in statistics. Their appetite for this 
strange fruit is insatiable. During 1919, when the necessary 
procedure (“red-tape”’ it is often called) between the 
Ministry, the local authorities, the builders and all con- 
cerned was in full flood, prior to the actual erection of 
houses, our lives were made miserable in the Regional 
Office by an incessant call from headquarters for new 
ways of tabularizing and codifying the immature results 
obtained. Every Whitehall room had a hand in this game, 
and he who could compile the most onerous and complex 
** pro-forma’’ was apparently the man who got highest 
marks. Energy that should have been directed towards 
getting on with the job was diverted to counting and 
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recounting, for the edification of Ministers and their 
“familiars,” the number of fields on which houses might 
some day be built; the cost of as yet uncompleted houses 
per foot cube or per yard super; the number of lines typed 
per typist per day, (a) including holidays, (b) excluding 
ditto; the stages reached in negotiations between various 
officials and owners—and so on, world without end. Each 
house, before the key was handed over to the tenant, 
passed all-unknowingly through twenty or thirty authorized 
“stages,” and each stage had to be card-indexed, weekly- 
reported-upon, summarized, tabulated, and for all we 
knew, when it reached London, X-rayed. Statistics are 
a drug. Those who devour them become monomaniacs. 
Nor, unfortunately, are they a drug of the sleep-producing 
order. They rouse unholy passions in their worshippers. 
Queries and résumés and abstracts are born of this worship— 


a chaotic brood. 


And yet it would be as unreasonable to accuse the 
Civil Service of red-tape, because certain procedure—the 
acquisition of land, the drawing of plans, the obtaining of 
tenders and the like—has to be gone through before bricks 
can be laid, as it would be to reproach Nature because 
she does not bring forth the snowdrop the day after it is 
planted, without deliberately going through her quaint 
bureaucratic methods below-ground. The only points in 
which Nature differs from the Ministry of Health is that 
she has not yet started statisticizing her achievements— 
and that she delivers the goods. 

The most charming instance of real case-hardened 
brass-bound red-tape which the writer came across during 
his official career was a solemn order which emanated one 
day from Whitehall to the Regional Offices that telegrams 
were not to be franked by any but a permanent Civil Servant. 
There were two of these gentlemen in my office, and had 
I obeyed this command (which I regret to say I did not) 
it would have been necessary for me, each time I desired 
to dispatch a telegram, to send it down to my secretary 
with a request that he should sign it. A Ministry that 
appoints eleven Housing Commissioners to England and 
Wales and then tells them they are not sufficiently respon- 
sible to frank telegrams, though their subordinates may, 
has a mentality all its very own. 

Nothing struck the writer so much, on taking up his 
duties, as the difficulty Ministry officials find in giving 
In correspondence a plain answer to a plain question. No 
one, of course, is entitled to expect a brief and categorical 
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reply in matters where hypothetical and contingent questions © 


arise. In the complex affairs of life the “yes” or “no” 


which the indignant barrister demanded from the witness 
in reply to his ‘“‘ Have you stopped beating your wife?” 
is unobtainable. What one found, however, was that 
letters from permanent Civil Servants always, or nearly 
always, played for safety—gave a miss in balk. The 
essence of the reply (if there were one) was buried in a mass 
of subordinate sentences and subjunctive moods, and the 
tomb was sealed with some such phrase as “‘ the matter 
will in due course be reviewed by the Ministry,” or “ each 
case will be considered on its merits”? (a favourite remark 
this last, enabling any action—or inaction—to be adopted 
without the tiresome restraint of precedent or regulation), 

One of the most important duties Commissioners had 
to carry out was to interpret these Delphic utterances 
of Whitehall into the “yea” and “nay” of the vulgar 
tongue. In doing so, one took some risk of speaking 
beyond one’s brief, but the principal justification of the 
Regional organizations was that they would deal promptly 
and, as far as might be, decisively with the problems 
presented to them by local authorities. Nothing is more 
likely to drive a Clerk or Chairman of Committee into 
the nearest asylum than a diet of hypothetical considera- 
tions, garnished with qualifying clauses. Better a few 
indiscretions, even a few mistakes, than a perpetual and 
miasmic atmosphere of indecision. 

The higher Civil Servants are usually pathetically 
nervous lest ‘things should get out.” They professed 
to be in alliance with local authorities in the Housing 
Schemes, but I sometimes found them very unwilling to 
let their allies know of any important change of policy. 
They were willing to allow the unfortunate Clerks and 
architects of Councils to go on with the drudgery of pushing 
ahead schemes, planning houses and obtaining tenders, 
when the Ministry had already decided either that they 
would not accept tenders at anything like the prices hitherto 
authorized or even that they would not accept them at 
all. A general intimation to local authorities that these 
drastic changes of policy had just taken place was for- 
bidden. But in this, as in other troubles, the Regional 
Office usually managed to prevent Whitehall from making 
a fool of the Englishmen whom that thoroughfare was 
built to help and serve. 

The permanent Civil Service are often accused of dis- 
regard of economy. But their worst enemies cannot deny 
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that in one thing they are always economical—stating 
the facts. 

Shortly after I joined the Region I wrote to a local 
authority and said that I had made a mistake. My 
secretary—a permanent Civil Servant—brought my letter 
back to me and said, “‘ Excuse me, it will never do to say 
this. The Ministry never makes a mistake—or at least 
never admits it. If you like, you can say that the case 


-has been further considered, and in the light of fresh cir- 


cumstances which have arisen it will be possible to modify 
the decision previously given.” So I dutifully repeated 
these words. But other mistakes came to be made (we 
were human—more human, I think, than Whitehall), and 
after a time I reverted to simple confession and improved 
my soul thereby, at the expense, I fear, of my secretary’s 
regard for Ministerial dignity. 

I must not close without a word as to this same secretary. 
Ido not suppose that since bureaucracy began a man has 
been more faithfully served or more wisely advised than 
was I by him. During these two years his devotion to 
duty was entirely magnificent. Why he did not die in 
harness I never knew. So long as the country is served 
by men like him, so long will the Civil Service have some- 
thing to say for itself. 

For two and a half years I was Housing Commissioner 
for the South-west of England, and when my appointment 
ended I had the pleasure of knowing that ten thousand 
houses were being built between Salisbury and Land’s 
End. It was a good beginning, but not more than a 
beginning. The Government have stopped it for the time 
being, but perhaps only until they get their second wind. 
When this happy event takes place and Whitehall once 
more sends out its housing missionaries, they can hardly 
do better than adopt the Pauline motto: “ Giving no 
offence in anything, that the Ministry be not blamed.” 


E. N. 
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TueENn, for my view, was a great school at the first touch 
of change in the late sixties. Now, is a greater school, 
with an increasing throng of applicants for admission, 
Then, was a time of much division of opinion, indeed of 
conflict. Now, is an Eton at unity with itself, ‘ nought 
desired and nought required ”’ in school or games respectively, 
Then, was a period when the names Conservative or Liberal 
loomed large. Now, they hardly come into the affairs of 
public schools, and with a curriculum of studies brought 
up to date and games well systematized, Eton presents 
a very school-idyll among its tall trees and red walls, 

But at starting these recollections it is well to be reminded 
that the woman’s side in public-school life may be too 
enthusiastic. An instance is a story of Mrs. Charles Kingsley, 
who shared her husband’s ideals for Wellington College. 
On entering a big hall prepared for the boys’ tea, she is 
reported to have exclaimed, “‘ And there is the dear bread 
and butter!’? No doubt the Wellington College bread 
and butter made the boys good muscular Christians, but 
it was gush to love it so much, and the torch-bearing race 
in any one of our great schools may be too sentimentally 
applauded. 

On the other hand, the theoretic instinct of women 
may make them too critical of the network of tradition in 
an ancient school. Women are not always well equipped 
to judge between what is integral to a great institution 
and what is obsolete. It is a good general axiom for those 
who have anything to do with or to say of the work of a 
great public school, to keep a firm hold of the past. 

Jane Evans, who was helping to form fine characters 
and ruling over an Eton house at the critical time of change, 
affords a good instance of a balanced view. She stood for 


the unwritten law of tradition, but kept her mind open. 


toreform. She knew well the danger to the School of many 
abuses. Perhaps the chief of these was the custom of letting 
ladies with vested interests in Eton hold boys’ houses as 
dames.* She was well aware of the sorry fate of a boy 


* A good instance of the system of dames in its heyday is that of the present 
Holland House at Eton, beautifully built by Lord Holland in an acre of garden 
for Mrs. Mary Young, dame at Eton (c. 1740-80). The Roxburgh Club Papers 
latest volume have a definite statement that a natural daughter of Lord 
Holland married Young, Bishop of Dromore, son of Mrs. Mary Young of Eton, 
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shunted into an incompetent dame’s house to suit school 
arrangements, when in many cases good provision had 
been made for him by his parents in a well-ruled house ; 


_ the system, however, gave Jane Evans her simple oppor- 


tunity, and she used it nobly. 
A Dorsetshire home was my early link with Eton. 


| From childhood my father’s stories of school under Keate 
charmed us, and Lord Waterford was our hero. My eldest 


brother, William Ritchie, was an oppidan at Eton, the 
younger, Richmond, was in college ;* he passed on to the 
Foundation at the age of nine and was to be in the School 
ten years. This abuse of the Founder’s bounty for poor 


| scholars marks the dark sixties, with the date of the over- 


early entrance, 1864. Our parish was an Eton living, 
held at the time by Charles Kegan Paul, who had 
been Master in College and “Conduct” at Eton. Many 
reforms in college were made under his rule. Bailey 
Rectory was redolent of Eton reform. A Royal Commission 


| on Public Schools sat from ’62 to ’64. One story remains 
| with me; the French Master at Eton, giving evidence 


before the Commission, when asked to define his position, 
replied, ‘‘ I suppose I may be described as an objet de luxe.” 
French then was only taught as an “ extra.” 

The great foe of the school, whose attack, printed in 
the Cornhill Magazine, created a stir, was the giant-tall 
Mr. Higgins, famous as “Jacob Omnium” in The Times. 
Thackeray was then editor of the Cornhill. There was a 
protest, and the editor wrote to the best-known Master 
at Eton, Mr. Johnson, to invite a reply, but the fastidious 
author of Jonica contemptuously said that he would not 
parley with “clever fellows in London.” Mr. St. John 
Thackeray eventually wrote the article in defence. 

These exciting discussions of the time preceded my 
husband’s and my engagement. William Johnson, the 
scornful Conservative, as he then appeared, was soon to 
come into my ken with exquisite wedding presents and 
letters of friendship to my husband, then a young Master, 
with advice and axioms and sage counsels before marriage. 

Our early social life at Eton brings to the retrospect 
of seasonable festivities the Fellows of the College. The 
six last Fellows who governed the School and elected the 


and it was this lady who for forty years enjoyed the demesne of such charm 
which was Mr. Durnford’s house by Judy’s Passage. The boys’ wing was 
terribly crowded in the seventies. 

* W. I. Ritchie, Board of Education, and Sir Richmond Ritchie, K.C.B., 
under-Secretary of State for India 1912. 
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Head Master, group for my memory round Dr. Balston, 
one of their band elected from the Cloisters. 

Handsome Dr. Balston was at Eton with my father and 
regretted his early death, and his greeting to my husband 
after our marriage was charming. He was a famous gentle- 
man, very popular with the boys; they felt his unspoken 
approbation when they did right—for instance, when they 
gave themselves up after misdemeanour or took punishment 
when others eluded it. 

The Senior Fellow was Mr. Dupuis, the Vice-Provost, 
He had said that if a Royal Commission were sent to Eton 
he would meet it at the college gates and scourge it forth 
with dog-whips. He was custodian of the fine Fellows’ 
Library with its walls of ancient books. Mr. Dupuis was 
frank about his own use of the library: meeting an assistant 
master who had taken out nine volumes, he exclaimed, 
‘““Nine volumes in one day! I have not taken out one 
volume in nine years.” He was to survive all changes 
tacitly. 

Mr. William Carter, afterwards Bursar, brief and 
economical in speech—as he was in all things—was a 
pithy talker; occasionally he surprised us, when we thought 
him wholly absorbed in the finance of the college, with 
a beautifully expressed sermon of a mystical character in 
chapel. In preaching his voice had the unction of his 
brother’s, the saintly Tom Carter of Clewer, prominent 
in the “‘ Oxford Movement.” 

Another Fellow connected with it and a great friend 
of Pusey was Mr. Wilder. He received his fellowship at 
the age of thirty-nine and retained it fifty-two years. He 
is commemorated in the Obit Prayers for Benefactors on 
Founder’s day. Those who were boys thirty years ago recall 
the tall white figure in the pulpit of Eton Chapel, where a 
farewell sermon was preached three years in succession. 

But Bishop Chapman was the veteran Fellow who for 
me had a religious halo; he had been missionary Bishop in 
Ceylon, and his and Mrs. Chapman’s house in the Cloisters 
was the only one in which I felt on holy ground. 

Mr. Elliot had been a popular House-Master, but his 
reputation as a classical scholar must have been low, because 
a specimen of his Latin construing ‘‘ Equus, a cow” was 4 
legend thought funny by all who had been “up to” Mr. 

Elliot in school. 

Mr. Edward Coleridge was born with the century. He 
had bright brown eyes and white hair, and the stately 
presence of all the Devonshire Coleridges. He would come 
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into residence at the Cloisters from the spacious shades 
of Mapledurham, his beautiful Eton living, and brought 
an atmosphere of romanticism of the past. He had been 
a famous House-Master, would speak with gravity of ‘‘ Mrs. 
Norton and several of my pupils” and of “ Uncle Sam,” 
and this was none other than the divine poet, 8. T. Coleridge, 
who may be regarded as linked with Eton by his nephews, 
the Fellow, and his brother, Sir John Taylor Coleridge, the 
first judge of the three successive judges who were, each 
in his generation, brilliantly representative Eton men. 
Bernard Coleridge, the present judge, was then in my ° 
husband’s house and already becoming popular in the school. 
From him I first heard of all the charm of Ottery St. Mary, 
in North Devon; it was the birthplace of the Coleridges 
of whom I speak. The Lord Chief Justice, then the great 
“Sol.-Gen.”? of his uncle’s talk, figures for me the perfect 
amenity of a wide-minded Old Etonian. One more trait 
of the Fellow marks the Toryfied airs of the College, for 
at the last General Election before the ballot, when for the 
first time Windsor was to be represented by a Radical, Mr. 
Coleridge stood on Windsor bridge, the embodiment of 
Church-and-King dignity, although the Coleridge tradition 
was Liberal in politics, and warned us ladies from the 
scene of the vulgar triumph—‘‘Go back! this is no 
place for you!” As we were calmly seated in a fly 
on our way to our appointed places near the hustings, 
the apostrophe from the excitable Mr. Coleridge was met 
with pleadings, which availed, to let us pass the toll-gate 
then on Windsor bridge. 

The Fellows were all very active in their parishes; they 
held fat Eton livings in addition to their houses in the 
Cloisters, with a thousand a year each from the College, 
but Christian gentlemen and scholars as they were, 
their influence was not equal to their opportunity. At 
a time of great expansion in the Church there had only 
been one movement at Eton, the mission in the South 
Seas. The Selwyn-Patteson type of sermon was outworn, 
so was the well-known discourse on the Christian gentleman. 
The College had little care for natural beauty. They spoilt 
that of Windsor by bringing the Great Western across 
the river and up the hill, instead of placing the station in 
the Eton meadows below, where it would have been more 
useful. They feared that the whole School would live 
in trains. It must be added that they were afraid of tele- 
grams. Dr. Balston, on receiving one at a college meeting, 
said, ‘‘ Telegrams, telegrams, are hasty things, hasty things.” 
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The last representatives of Henry VI’s constitution 
for his school were to lose their duties, and this. was 
felt by such boys as ever thought what ancient tradition 
lay behind the colonnade of Upper school. 

The axe fell. Mr. Neate’s Bill in Parliament for 
abolishing the Fellows passed in 1867.* Mr. Neate was 
an Old Etonian, a colleger. He lunched with us soon after 
his victory in Parliament, and as I recall the mild, spare 
form of the small Radical, I feel the irony of fate which 
made the grudging little colleger, who once enjoyed the 
Founder’s bounty and trembled before Keate, a victor 
over the major forces of his schooldays. There was some- 
thing dramatic about the affairs of Eton then. 

But memory has a home-like spirit and fixes on the 
home experience. The large, pleasant cottage in Common 
Lane to which my husband had succeeded two years 
after his appointment as master, and which held twelve 
boys, was our first home. Many bright faces come into 
the retrospect of an Eton house in the making. Memorable, 
too, was my first acquaintance with my husband’s pupil- 
room, whereof the boys were at other houses or in college. 
Those in the upper part of the school initiated me to the 
fashionable life of it. As I name them, J. Ridley, Arthur 
Rickards, John Bull Riddell—so always called in the School 
—and George and Maures the twin Horners, they are so 
identified with kindly friendship that their ancient for- 
midableness only remains as an impression of the proper 
awe that was due to Sixth Form, the Eleven and the 
Eight, to the mystery of Pop or Eton society, and to 
the “swells” + generally. The boys in our house were 
younger. They were under the care of a matron, a 
widow lady whom they called “‘my dame.” She taught 
me the law of the house and every nuance of proper 
manners therein. 

It stood next to that which was Dr. Warre’s first famous 
house. Our garden ran down parallel with his, and across 
the paling he and my husband leant chatting and ruminating 
on summer evenings with their pipes. Dr. Warre’s good- 


* Its effects were not felt at once. The Brethren remained grouped round 
Dr. Balston. But the Table Round was dissolved, the Fellows no longer elected 
the Head Master. A Governing Body sat in London at a college meeting in 
the autumn of ’67, and by the last day of the year had received Dr. Balston’s 
resignation and elected Dr. Hornby. 

} There used to be ‘‘Swells' corner™ then, Keate’s Lane cornor fronting 
“the wall” it was, and the limes. Now there is the new name “ Bloods” 
and no corner where they may stand. 
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comradeship for his colleagues was unbounded, his dinner 
table was the place of recurring meeting of young masters 
and their wives ; we often met the Master of Balliol there— 
Dr. Jowett was almost one of the family. From Dr. Warre’s 
famous athletic house I received the impression that 
the boys most prominent in cricket and boating were the 
most modest. ‘To know your place and to keep it” was 
a wise dictum of his describing one of the chief uses of 
public-school life. 

There was another pioneer house in Eton which afforded 
different aspects of work and games. Oscar Browning’s 
work as House Master was that of an expert in the training 
ofelementary minds. Never till Mr. Arthur Benson stamped 
his modern, wholly English, culture on his pupils was the 
attempt so successfully made to set culture as an aim 
before every boy. Oscar Browning spoke much of his 
aims. This was against the spirit of Eton, but his con- 
temporary colleagues found him stimulating. It was 
impossible for the most obscure boy to leave his pupil-room 
without a stimulus towards literature, science or art, 
and he pleaded that in so encouraging the boys he was 
making the most of that which is a special characteristic 
of Eton’s higher training—the cultivation of taste, ie. 
interest and discrimination in books. Of course, such an 
achievement can only be obtained by thorough knowledge 
on the master’s part of the material he has to work on, 
but the stimulating of the average boy’s faculties is a 
greater achievement than the much-vaunted “ training 
of future statesmen.”’ Soon, in Mr. Luxmoore’s and in 
my husband’s full houses, I was to learn the good uses of 
a perfect understanding between master and boy. 

A visit of George Eliot to the School was memorable. 
The tutorial system on which Eton more than any other 
public school is based, impressed her deeply; in Oscar 
Browning’s house she was penetrative enough to see how 
much of his success was due to the influence on the boys 
of his excellent mother. George Eliot spoke to me earnestly 
of the vocation offered to an Eton master’s wife. Impressive 
as was her observation of the value of house-rule in bringing 
boys within the scope of a woman’s influence, the great 
novelist was too remote from the traditions of Eton to afford 
practical leading. 

I turned to our friend Mr. Johnson, who ever took the 
human view of school things. I told him that my call, 
between “my tutor” and “my dame,” seemed only 
to look on. I asked him what I could do for the boys. 
He replied, ‘“‘ Teach them to be kind to each other.” 
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Dr. Hornby appeared upon the scene at New Year 
1868, the first oppidan and Oxford man chosen as 
Head Master. It has been said that more reforms were 
made under his rule than were known from Henry VI’s 
foundation to the resignation of Dr. Balston! Most 
regrettable it was to me that no change was noticeable 
in the institution briefly named,—-‘ Verses.” The glory 
of Eton in modern times has been to preserve a great 
classical tradition. But the memory of ‘Verse Day” 
even now remains with me as a cloud upon my husband’s 
laborious but sunny days. For the old system which met 
every boy at the gates of his school with two dead languages 
also made the production of poetry compulsory for the 
entrance examination, and it was necessary for him to show 
up Latin elegiacs or lyrics every week. Moreover, it 
compelled his tutor to look over and correct his verses, 
and those of thirty-nine pupils besides, forty being his 
number. Weekly shrugs at the squandering of time 
from the tutor greeted Verse Day; groans from the boy 
were not stifled by reminders that he had only to show up 
one copy of Latin verse when his tutor had to correct 
forty and mostly supply the Latin adjectives. “ My 
tutor’? would treat the subject sardonically, “‘a very 
pleasant occupation if one were a country gentleman with 
plenty of leisure. ...” No one was a better champion 
than my husband of classics for the schoolboy mind. ey 
provided the best gymnastic training, but all the more he 
hoped for some economy of time and method. He did not 


go so far as Mr. Johnson, the greatest classic in the school . 


who wrote, “The labour bestowed upon trying to make 
boys write even elegant Latin prose was only less fruit- 
less than their Latin versification.” * 

I have now quoted this original mind three times. So 
inseparable are the impressions of the time with William 
Johnson, that a few traits and characteristics of a born 
teacher of genius such as he was, may find their place here, 
by the homely way of my recollections. A good deal has 
been written about the author of Jonica. The volume was 
published anonymously, and there was a charm of anonymity 
and modesty about everything the poet said and did. 
But Jonica’s gems will live in English anthology. The 
fame of the great oral teacher is more ephemeral ; it may 


* Essays on a Liberal Education. Macmillan, 1867. The Training of the 
Reasoning Faculties by William Johnson, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton. 
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be preserved by but one generation, and that a generation 
of Etonians only. Mr. Johnson was to take the name 
of Cory after he had left Eton, but I will call him by the 
name I first remember in the attempt to portray him as 
he stood for five years of my memory, the most strenuous 
as well as the most brilliant of Eton masters. 

William Johnson’s strong personality was redolent of his 
Devonshire home and family. His father, Charles Johnson, 
a man of extended usefulness and humanity, had retired 
early from business and lived and died at Torrington. 
His mother, Mary Teresa Johnson, was daughter of 
Peter Wellington Furse of Halsdon, a wooded property 
lying near Bideford. Their eldest son Wellington inherited 
this property and changed his name to Furse. He 
was later Canon of Westminster; always famous as a 
preacher, something of Wesley’s evangelical fervour 
touched his sermons, even in Eton Chapel, where one so 
seldom heard of salvation! The closest bond united the 
two brothers. William Johnson remained a Christian, 
a strong protestant, through all the shakings of religion 
of his time: his teaching of ecclesiastical biography was 
one of his favourite labours for “‘ Sunday Private.” * 
He delighted in services held in the organ-room of New 
Schools before Lower Chapel was built; the singing without 
help of choir affected him as more formal music in chapel 
could not. But his temper as regards all school arrange- 
ments was a simple cheerful obedience, and his sharpness 
and growling in school was in contrast with his good spirits 


out of it. The poignant sadness of some of his poems 


and journals, privately printed, make it necessary to 
dwell on his content both at Eton and in his holiday home, 
beautiful Halsdon, rented from his brother, where he received 
his Eton friends and pupils and infected them with his 
own cheerful tone. At Halsdon he mastered The Times, 
including the money article before breakfast, and the rest 
of the day was given to the garden, the woods and the 
boat Torridge. 

A first meeting with William Johnson was always re- 
membered; mine was at our house. Masters usually vanish 
after dinner to read prayers and to the duties of their 
houses. Mr. Johnson, who had no house, followed me into 
the drawing-room. When he stood up he showed a massive 
figure; his Roman features and clean-shaven face were 


* So Sunday work in pupil-room is always called. The Teaching of 
Ecclesiastical History was printed at Eton in pamphlet form. 
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pleasantly lit up by a smile which played constantly about 
his mouth at happy moments; he had a great brow, his 
thin hair curled a little at the ears, but the stoop of a 
student made him look much older than he was. His extreme 
short-sightedness, almost semi-blindness, made him wear 
strong spectacles which deformed his face. Nature had 
not been kind to William Johnson. 

He himself often spoke of his short-sightedness as ill 
fate. It had cut him out of both the services for which 
he thought himself well-equipped, ‘‘ My cursed eyes, which 
made me a muff, may well weep,” he wrote, after a visit 
toa war memorial. He read with his book close up to them, 
and out of doors he carried strong field-glasses. With 
this help his observation of nature was minute and he 
lived in touch with it. 

To come to our first talk, he fixed his interest on the 
novelties in the drawing-room; a trinket of modern Parisian 
workmanship was held up to the lenses. It was a gold 
bracelet whereof the flexible joints spelt ‘ souvenir” and 
folded into a clasp of blue enamel and pearls, into which 
the letters folded, forming an exquisite little book. The 
giver was Mowbray Morris, the partner of Delane on The 
Times. My guest knew all about this friend of my father’s 
and how he was called ‘‘ The Printer”? in the hunting- 
field with the buckhounds of Windsor, and there stood the 
great pedagogue dilating on Second Empire handicraft 
and on our family friend, so that I felt thoroughly linked 
up with the sage by the time my husband joined us. On 
another such occasion Mr. Johnson displayed his dazzling 
memory for good work shown up by the boys, such as 
Divinity papers in the Newcastle Scholarship examination ; 
and he described how excellent was my husband’s on St. 
John’s Gospel, and he pointed out where it excelled the 
competing papers, which he also recalled with a happy smile 
of approval. And thus he elicited my curiosity in boys’ 
scholarship and at the same time made St. John’s Gospel 
vivid. 

His brief rich talk affected all; he seemed to know 
everything—it was like magic—on every subject. His voice 
was hoarse with much teaching but the manner pleasant. 
His blunt, abrupt comments or advice affected masters and 
boys, even the tradesmen of the school. His kindness 
abounded ; he would speak with sympathy of Jane Evans 
‘“‘earving beef—horizontally.” 

William Johnson’s famous pupil-room lay within the 
courtyard of the Old Christopher Inn, on the other 
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side of the road from his living rooms. A study and 
dressing-room were attached. From the tutorial chair 
was much hammering at dull brains, drilling of dunces and 
labouring for “hopelessly juvenile wits,” as he himself 
named them. But school servitude—his expression—was 
amply compensated for by the affection of his pupils. 
General Sir Neville Lyttelton, a great favourite, respected 
by his tutor from boyhood onward, wrote, “‘ He was a great 
man, with great ideas, and led us in many directions 
outside the curriculum of those days, especially in history 
and literature.’ Sir Frederick Pollock, Dalmeny, after- 
wards Lord Rosebery, Canon Scott Holland, and Lord 
Halifax and his brother Frederick Wood, and the eight 
vigorous Lyttletons remained his devoted friends. Captain 
Drummond, who wrote the music to the famous Eton 
boating song, spoke of his tutor’s influence upon him 
when he was with the Rifle Brigade in India. 

Two writers of modern history, Reggie Brett—now Lord 
Esher—and Herbert Paul’s, minds were being formed by 
Johnson at the time. When I first lived at Eton, it seemed 
to me that William Johnson’s pupils were “‘a peculiar 
people.” They had a charm of their own. They told 
of eccentricities in the strenuous pupil-room. 

When the Guards filed down the street by the Long 
Walk, “‘ Boys! the British Army!” would be called, and 
the willing pupil-room transferred itself to the arch of 
the Old Christopher to see the soldiers pass. More than 
once, when a reserve man or discharged soldier begged 
at the door, he was subjected to historical and geographical 
examination, and if his claim to action somewhere in the 
British Empire was proved, he received alms. Needless 
to say, a good many called. The passion and glow of 
William Johnson’s love for England and the “rough 
island story” passed into many a history lesson. He 
was an empire-builder, with his correspondence. When 
Sir George Trevelyan brought in his Bill for the abolition 
of purchase in the Army, a letter of Mr. Johnson’s proved 
useful for its astounding knowledge. Long years after, 
Lord Roberts told me that all through his great Indian 
career as Commander-in-Chief, William Johnson corre- 
sponded with him and stimulated him in his work by his 
minute knowledge of facts about our regiments in India. 

The movement for the higher education of women 
enlisted his interest, and during the busy Eton days I 
am describing he formed classes in Windsor for teaching 
Latin to ladies. He helped many a hard-working student 
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thus in after life, and from the poet Mary Coleridge—his 
pupil in Greek—we have an enlightening diary of a 
Greek class,* and the following description, which might 
be of the teaching given to Upper Division in school, 
may be quoted here: 


His miraculous power of teaching twenty things at once—so that you were 
in the midst of the French Revolution or the law about English juries, when 
you thought you were learning the first aorist or mastering some dates in 
Greek history, never left you bewildered ; indeed, it made you clearer than 
before—a result helped by his rich gift for illustration and for analogy. His own 
comparison of the Greek tongue to a plant with tendrils growing one from the 
other, well describes his way of teaching and the fashion in which his ideas 
and images sprang spontaneously each from each, making a unity out of many 
things. 


I have not dwelt on the literary side of William Johnson’s 
life. It is connected with my recollections of “‘ the Mouse- 
trap,” the name given to his rooms at No. 2 High Street, 
in honour of Frederick Wood, universally known by his 
nickname in the school Mouse Wood. The Mouse 
trap was redolent of humour, chaff, piano-playing from 
a sweet old lady, Miss Vidal a cousin, of young masters— 
Mr. Ainger and Mr. Marindin, inseparable at that time— 
or Mr. Luxmoore “to refresh me with something new 
about the pre-Raphaelites and their paintings instead of 
school shop-talk,” or gruff receptions of ‘‘ uninvited persons,” 
the bugbears of the host. He was hospitable enough 
at intervals, with invitations to tea and music or “to 
breakfast to read J. H. Newman’s ‘ Valentine to a little 
girl,’ on St. Valentine’s Day.” He was devoted to New- 
man’s Verses on Various Occasions, and to his Apologia. In 
the Mouse-trap, the crow-quill of the host was always 
running; writing letters to old pupils—he wrote without 
stops in detached paragraphs, just like his terse sentences 
in talk—or, as I recall him, snowed up with his own copied 
sheets of the Etonian Digby Dolben’s then unpublished 
poems,} writing hard, with outbursts of “‘ Newman’s nothing 
to it! Listen to this!” 

The “life poetic” was a favourite expression with 
him. The phrase was used in its wider sense; this or 
that vulgarity, celebrity-hunting, society-climbing, “* hinders 
the life poetic ”—abruptly, finally said. 

In its precise sense the life poetic was identical with 
meditation, he said. Jonica had been put together during 


* Gathered Leaves from the Prose of Mary Coleridge. Longmans, 1910. 
t Poems of Digby Dolben, edited by Robert Bridges. 1911. 
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a fortnight’s retreat to a Thames inn, during the holidays 
and published in 1859. The lines— 


Our feelings lose poetic flow, 
Soon after twenty-seven or so, 


were not true of him, for a pamphlet of verse was to be 
published in 1896 called Jonica II, and a little volume 
called Nuces, of exquisite original Latin lyrics, were the 
out-pourings of his thought in a Latin mould. The famous 
lyric “‘ Heraclitus,” included in the Oxford Book of English 
Verse, is a very free translation from the Greek poet 
Kallimachos and said by scholars to be a most beautiful 
gm of English prosody transmuted from the Greek. 
With ‘‘Heraclitus’’ should live “Invocation”; its last 
line has the note of Ionica— 


Two minds shall flow together, the English and the Greek. 


To return to the life of the School and of our house, 
the retrospect of the time would be unnatural if it left 
out the victory at Lords of ’68, when Eton won the match 
against Harrow for the first time for eleven years! Maures 
Horner, mentioned above, was in the Eleven the year before, 
when the match was a draw—already a progress, after ten 
defeats! Our small house was in the making, but the 
names of Coleridge and Burrows discover a weakness in 
me to dwell on the developments of House-Fours’ when 
“Cornish’s ’? was to become a house of fame on the river, 
and that of Lord Hawke in our house, a name of such good 
augury in Upper Club and against the Australians. 

But the transitional phase in School Athletics was earlier. 
That of School studies is more in my scope. Recollections 
lead back to the battle-ground, that of history-teaching. 
How memory furnishes dictums of the time to represent 
the opponents of change! There was no history taught 
in the School at all when the following objections were 
urged: ‘History is a dangerous study for boys,” or 
“There is not time for all these various subjects of instruc- 
tion, and in trying to teach all you will teach none.” This 
was when William Johnson was pouring out his historical 
knowledge in unformal ways. New volunteers in the 
field, my husband and Oscar Browning were attempting 
to systematize historical study in pupil-room for Middle 
Division, and exacting written papers to be shown up 
weekly. For reasons quoted above, these efforts were re- 
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garded with suspicion. The loss of Oscar Browning in 1875, 
which was regrettably to deprive Eton of a good history 
lecturer, was to throw on my husband the burden of history 
lectures out of school and of looking over the history papers 
the “ First Hundred.” Not till 1883 was history specialising 
allowed, nor till 1893 a history master appointed. There 
are now two upon the staff. 

Mathematics had struggled on to the list of subjects 
taught compulsorily, i.e. was admitted to be part of a 
liberal education, before Dr. Hornby’s appointment: 
before that, volunteer work was represented by the really 
heroic Stephen Hawtrey, who had contributed to the 
building of the Mathematical School from his own pocket, 
“Stephanos,” as he was known amongst the boys, rode 
down from Windsor everyday on a white pony. By the 
arrangements of the time, he appointed his own mathe- 
matical assistant; one of them, named Gubbins, was a 
tonic-sol-fa expert and taught singing to the Lower 
School. Tuning-fork in hand, Stephen Hawtrey supervised 
the only systematized musical instruction in Eton at the 
time. There were concerts held in the mathematical 
School, at which ‘“‘Stephanos”’ presided. Why music 
and mathematics were combined at Eton was a question 
which may have occurred to some immature minds, but 
the answer was left then, like many, to the realm of 
bewilderment. 

The great efflorescence of French in the School in Dr. 
Hornby’s first years was due to the appointment of Mr. 
Frank Tarver, in 1865, as the first French Master on the 
School staff. ‘‘ French is not part of the education of 
a gentleman” was a saying emanating from Dr. Balston at 
the time of the Public School Commission. So soon after 
did French flourish in the School, that Alfred Lyttelton 
quoted the time as one of extraordinary stimulus in French. 
My husband, a French scholar, was full of admiration of all 
that was done for his pupils by Frank Tarver. He was 
a man of Oxford training, an old Etonian, son of the old 
grammarian long known in the School, who taught French 
as an “extra,” and above all, Frank Tarver was a well- 
read man of wide taste. Moliére was acted in the 
school ; and his impersonation of the Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
was worthy of the ‘“‘ Maison de Moliére.” Under his teaching 
the boys received from the comedies of Moliére the best 
literary training that exists for the schoolboy mind. The 
subject came up at the tercentenary of Moliére, celebrated 
in London. A recent Old Etonian of the first decade of 
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our century contributed to the discussion that he had 
never heard the name of Moliére at Eton. 

Space limits the retrospect. Of results to-day, of the 
widening influences and the mellowing reforms there is no 
need to speak. But witnesses of a narrow state of things 
in the past may be excused if some changes in the public- 
school tradition are regretted by them. I mention one 
change—the cause of which is in the general trend of society, 
less settled than of old—there are fewer masters in Orders. 

In spacious times when a good living or high preferment 
offered dignified retirement to masters, ambition of use- 
fulness beyond the School was easier. Even whilst teaching 
in the School, a man in Orders lived more in former days 
with people of his own age. To have to bury, marry and 
baptize in the holidays affords an enlargement of mind, 
and this tells upon the boys; a good tutor has a wide outlook 
on the world. The saying of a parent who saw that his 
boy undervalued much that was done for him is to the 
point, ‘I want my boy to be absorbed in a man, and not 
aman to be absorbed in my boy.” Nothing is more usual 
than to find sporting or athletic boys respectful to a reputa- 
tio of thoroughness and distinction in any wide field. 
Perhaps the field most respected to-day, even amongst 
all the games and stir of the School, is that of far-reaching 
educational sympathy, which makes a public-schoolmaster’s 
one of the most pregnantly useful professions of our day. 


BLANCHE WARRE CORNISH 
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EDWARD DE VERE AND THE 
SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 


In the January number of the Review, Mr. J. T. Loone 
advanced a very confident claim to the authorship of the 
plays for Edward de Vere, seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 
Has he, I wonder, considered the facts relating to the play 
of Richard III? These facts seem to prove, almost to 


demonstration, that the author was alive in 1623 or there. . 


abouts, whereas Shakspere of Stratford died in 1616, and 
Edward de Vere in 1604. The research is due to Aldis 
Wright, and his essay is to be found in the Cambridge 
edition of the plays. Sir George Greenwood was, so far 
as I am aware, the first to notice their effect on the 
Shakespeare problem. 

These are the facts, and they are staggering. As 
compared with the quarto (quarto 6) on which it is founded, 
the play, as reproduced in the folio, contains 193 new 
lines and some 2,000 minor emendations—‘ The expanded 
text’ being in the opinion of the Cambridge editors 
“quite in the manner of Shakespeare,” and they “can 
have no hesitation in attributing the additions and altera- 
tions to the author himself.” Sir Sidney Lee is of the 
same opinion, viz. that the text of the folio is authentic 
Shakespeare. No critic of equal authority with these 
has, so far as I am aware, held a contrary opinion. But 
now we are met by this astonishing fact. Twelve printer’s 
errors existing in quarto 6 reappear in the folio; leaving 
no room for doubt that, as I have said, the folio text is 
founded on this quarto. What are we:to conclude? A 
complete new manuscript is ruled out by these printer’s errors. 
A careless editor—and it must be confessed that the author 
of the plays was a careless mortal—might conceivably have 
overlooked printer’s errors occurring in a book, and have 
reproduced them in another book; but is it conceivable 
that he would have reproduced them in a new manuscript ? 
This would be a proof rather of perverted carefulness than 
of carelessness. We are driven to the conclusion that the 
folio editors had before them a copy of quarto 6 inter- 
leaved and interlined with these additions and corrections, 
or its equivalent. An equivalent would be, for instance, 
separate sheets, or interleaved sheets, of manuscript and 
notes, supplementing a copy of the quarto, and unintelligible 
except with line-by-line reference to it. It would come 
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to the same thing whether they had such separate sheets 
or a quarto treated as indicated. But—and here is the 
staggering fact—quarto 6 did not exist till six years after 
the death of Shakspere of Stratford and eighteen years after 
the death of de Vere. It was printed in 1622, and varied 
little from earlier quartos. It had, however, these printer’s 
errors which identify it as the text on which the folio is 
founded. It would seem, therefore, that the view of the 
Cambridge editors and other critics, that the folio text 
is quarto 6 “expanded” by the author himself, needs 
reconsideration, unless it can be held that the author 
was alive in or about the year 1623. This would, of course, 
exclude Shakspere of Stratford, and, @ fortiori, Edward 
de Vere. 

Sir Sidney Lee, vindicating the claim of Shakspere 
of Stratford, has, if I rightly understand him, a theory 
of his own. I give it for what it is worth. He holds that 
the perfect play existed from the beginning, and that the 
quartos are versions abbreviated for stage purposes. This 
might be a possible, though even then hardly a probable 
view, if we merely had to deal with a ‘‘ cut” of 193 lines ; 
but there are about 2,000 minor changes which, in the 
opinion of our critics, constitute altogether a great improve- 
ment in the folio as compared with the quarto. Conversely, 
these 2,000 changes would have been for the worse in the 
quartos as compared with the perfect original of Sir Sidney 
Lee’s imagination. Can we conceive anyone using such 
misdirected industry ? The view seems hardly worth con- 
sidering, even as regards Shakspere of Stratford. Still 
less would it help the case of de Vere. 

Is there a solution consistent with the hypothesis of 
an author long dead at the date of the first folio? I can 
think of only one; and that, though at variance with 
common sense, and only just within the limits of con- 
ceivability, it is necessary to examine. It may be suggested 
that, though the idea of a perfect play from the beginning, 
of which the quartos were degenerations, is untenable, yet 
the long-dead author may, before his death, have re- 
written the play, and the enlarged and amended manuscript 
may have remained, though unused and neglected, in the 
case of Shakspere for seven years, and in that of Oxford 
for nineteen. This, we may be asked to believe, the 1623 
editors had before them. Then, how to account for the 
reproduction in the folio of the printer’s errors in the 
quarto? We may imagine, since we may imagine anything, 
either that they interleaved and interlined the quarto 
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with the 193 new lines and the 2,000 emendations—an 
emendation, on the average, to every other line; or, 
as before suggested, they used as an equivalent separate 
sheets elaborately correlated with the text, showing where the 
193 new lines should be inserted, and the 2,000 emendations 
in the sheets connected up with corresponding erasures 
in the text—a proceeding calculated to drive a printer 
crazy ; and, in view of the fact that they had a complete 
and correct manuscript to print from if they chose, either 
plan would argue a near approach to lunacy on the part 
of the editors. Still it does, just within the bounds of 
possibility, account for the facts. Assume universal idiocy, 
said Stuart Mill, and you can account for anything. 

But assume the author living and all is simple; the 
idiotic becomes rational. Get a couple of copies of the 
quarto, with which the printer’s shelves are loaded, have 
them cut up and pasted on sheets, with proper spaces for 
the author to use for corrections—not a highly paid job— 
and the writing of 30,000 or 40,000 words is saved ; and, 
what is more to the present purpose, the reproduction of the 
printer’s errors is naturally accounted for. 

Mr. Looney may have found the answer to this riddle. 
If so, it would be extremely interesting to hear it. I have 
not been able to think of any. 


GEORGE HooKHAM 
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In August 1917 Mr. Montagu announced that he had 
obtained the sanction of the British Government to an 
experiment in democracy in India. The policy was to be 
“the progressive realization of responsible self-govern- 
ment’ within the Empire. In India, by which term are 
denoted those classes of Indians which take interest in 
political agitation, Mr. Montagu’s policy was rapturously 
applauded. 

Four years later, in December 1921, the Indian National 
Congress held its annual session. The main resolution was 
moved by Mr. Gandhi, the leading agitator, and was carried 
unanimously in a large house. It appointed Mr. Gandhi 
“the sole executive authority of the Congress” and in- 
vested him with “the full powers of all Congress Com- 
mittees ” for all purposes, with the single reservation that 
he was not to “conclude any terms of peace with the 
Government of India or the British Government without 
the previous sanction of the All India Congress Committee.” 
Mr. Gandhi, in fact, became dictator, and this is a suffi- 
ciently remarkable outcome of four years’ experiments in 
democracy to deserve some explanation. 

Until 1917 the general trend of political agitation in 
India was quite sincerely towards a vague form of demo- 
cracy. It was felt that the educated and glib young Indian 
had insufficient scope for his development. In the adminis- 
tration real power was broadly restricted to the white man. 
The Government consisted merely of picked administrators, 
and for the outsider admission to the Government through 
forensic or platform oratory was practically impossible. 
Here was clearly room for reform. Let there be something 
like a House of Commons and the lawyer and tub-thumper 
would come into their own. It was not the naked greed 
that it sounds. Its chief exponents were essentially Liberals, 
with the mild amiability and the timid vagueness that 
characterize that sect. They were not Turkish pashas to 
fill their pockets and flog the people. Rather they sought 
to do good in general; certainly to themselves, if possible 
to the people. There were, of course, parties with stronger 
views: gunmen and anarchists, for the most part in gaol ; 
a Radical wing led by Mr. Tilak and aiming at an Indian 
Home Rule or perhaps Protectorate; a small clique of 
Pan-Islamists headed by that raucous brace of fanatics, 
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Muhammad Ali and his elder brother Shoukat. But 
for the most part the Liberals and the “careerists’’ held 
the field. 

In 1917, however, this was strongly altered. The Somme 
campaign of 1916 had led India to believe in an early victory 
for England. But in 1917 came the Russian revolution 
and a great setback for the Allies. It was obvious that the 
war would be prolonged and that a British victory would 
be delayed, if not even doubtful. This fact alone would 
probably have set Indian agitators thinking, but when it 
was caused by a revolution in Russia something had to 
break. What broke was the spirit of docility. 

It must be remembered that ‘ India,” political India, 
took no interest in the war, but that did not mean that 
“India” took no interest in the difficulties of England 
occasioned by a long war. On the contrary “ India” saw 
that her opportunity had come and she seized it. The 
political Hindu hastily came to a sort of agreement with 
the political Mohammedan regarding proportionate repre- 
sentation in politics and administration. The two combined 
and set up a claim for early reforms. Their ideas were still 
those of the old Liberals, and their first proposals went 
little further than calling for a change from a white to a 
brown bureaucracy. However, a prophetess was found in 
Mrs. Annie Besant, who founded a Home Rule movement, 
which she pushed with astonishing skill and fervour. Her 
programme was mainly borrowed from Mr. Tilak, but 
omitted his Hindu obscurantism and hostility to Islam. 
It was specifically democratic. 

Mrs. Besant was certainly a godsend. She had a policy; 
she had a following; she had funds and a paper and access 
to papers in England. She accepted Hindu-Mohammedan 
unity, and above all she was loyal to England. On the 
war and the necessity of fighting she was perfectly straight. 
This was of inestimable advantage to a party which did 
not indeed want Germany to win, but which had awakened 


to a fervent hope that Germany would not lose too soon. | 


Behind the screen of Mrs. Besant “‘ India” could safely 
practise dualism. ‘‘ India”? would choose a leader loyal 
to the army, and at the same time would do its best to 
embarrass that army. There could be no talk of black- 
mail, for Mrs. Besant was, and for the matter of that still 
is, perfectly honest. With equal certainty there could be 
no delay in the grant of concessions, for the threat of black- 
mail was insistent. 

The tactics were entirely successful. Within a few 
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months Mr. Montagu announced his policy, the progressive 
realization of responsible self-government, and when after 
some little delay the import of these long words was fully 
grasped, Mr. Montagu achieved wn succes fou. He came 
out to India and for the second time in his life spent some 
weeks in that interesting if over-crowded continent. He 
received innumerable deputations and learned their views, 
which, as admitted later, were for the most part ridiculous. 
The scheme evolved by the Indian National Congress was 
particularly absurd and had to be discarded. However, 
Mr. Montagu met a Mr. Curtis, who had also been in India 
for some weeks. A joint report was prepared and published 
in 1918. 

It would appear that Mr. Montagu, engaged in “ deliber- 
ately disturbing the pathetic contentment of the Indian 
people,” scarcely realized how much he had upset the 
Congress. That body was stung by the summary rejection 
of its proposals, and the day after Mr. Montagu’s scheme 
was published it was hotly denounced. The proposed 
reforms were, it seemed, insufficient and unsatisfactory, an 
insult, a gigantic sham. All this need not be taken too 
seriously. The war was obviously coming to an end and 
the opportunity for blackmail was passing. In fact, the 
Armistice did come before any further political advance 
could be made, and the position was serious. 

At this point Mrs. Besant, who is loyal to England and 
straight, went into the background, and the stage was 
taken by Mahatma Gandhi. This gentleman combines 
with a certain intriguing shrewdness a perfect genius for 
theatrical piety. For two years or more he had been drifting 


_ about India managing passive resistance campaigns against 


English planters and local English officials. He now set 
himself to bigger game. He saw the possibilities of exploit- 
ing the peace negotiations. He was confident that the 
British could still be squeezed, and by his shrewdness and 
his stagecraft he rallied the extremists. 

The first thing was to choose a field of battle. This 
was ready to hand in the Rowlatt Act, a measure intended 
to retain some control after the expiry of war legislation 
over the gunmen then in internment. Internment even of 
gunmen is of course odious to good Liberals, and the Act 
was sure to be strongly opposed. Under Mr. Gandhi's lead 
the campaign against the Rowlatt Act gained vast pro- 
portions and resulted in widespread disturbances. The 
story of the rebellion in the Punjab and in Ahmadabad, 
Mr. Gandhi’s own home, and of its forcible suppression is 
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well known. Certain broad features emerged. It became 
apparent that the Government was up against something 
much more serious than had been believed. The towns 
were wholly hostile, and the Moderate party, led by Mrs. 
Besant and Surendranath Bannerjea, were clearly without 
following of any worth. On the other hand, it was proved 
that rebellions were useless: where brute violence was in 
question the Government won every time. Again passive 
resistance was futile; it resulted in violence and was 
crushed. 

The position in the summer of 1919 was that extremism 
had failed, and that Mr. Gandhi had apologized. But 
against this, Liberalism and President Wilson were raging 
in Europe, the Turk was in arms and bargaining, and the 
Government of India was beginning to “ hedge” on the 
suppression of the rebellion. Here was unstable equili- 
brium. Mr. Gandhi made up his mind first. He proceeded 
to investigate the “atrocities”? committed by officials in 
the Punjab. He produced a report blistered and consumed 
with racial hatred, but with saving piety advised that the 
chief British culprits be not impeached. On the whole he 
was not unsuccessful, and by the winter of 1919 he had 
regained his position. 

Meanwhile Lord Hunter’s Commission of Inquiry had 
arrived. Work began in Delhi where, to India’s dismay, 
the official witnesses gave a good account of themselves. 
Even the Indian members of the Commission were unable 
to believe the Indian witnesses to official atrocities, and 
things were not too hopeful. However, Mr. Gandhi can 
learn a lesson. He invented the boycott. 

The boycott is not unknown in India. With a rigid 
caste system men are constantly breaking the law, and 
when this happens the offender is outcaste and boycotted 
until he be purified. ‘The method is not new, but its appli- 
cation to politics was distinctly new. What Mr. Gandhi 
invented was the boycott of the Hunter Commission. In 
order to avoid the tragedy of having his witnesses cross- 
examined, he decided to boycott the inquiry. The move 
was to be the key to all his later tactics. 

Late in the spring of 1920 the Hunter Commission made 
its report. Mr. Gandhi professed to be shocked. He was 
disappointed ; he had lost faith in British justice. Not 
every rioter, murderer, conspirator was to be released: 
not every official was to be broken. To meet this scan- 
dalous situation he suggested, in all humility, not passive 
resistance, which had proved a failure, but the new remedy, 
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the boycott. He advocated “non-co-operation.” This 
hideous word means withdrawal from passive co-operation ! 
If the community could be persuaded to boycott the legis- 
lature, the administration of justice, the system of public 
education, etc., and to set up and pay for its own parlia- 
ments, its own law courts, its own schools, it would then 
obviously be easy to persuade the community to refuse 
to pay taxes for the support of the official institutions. 
Government officials thus deprived of their pay would be 
compelled to resign their appointments and the adminis- 
tration would be paralysed. The non-co-operation move- 
ment was a compound of three separate movements, viz. 
the movement among the educated classes in favour of 
a change in the system of government; the Mohammedan 
movement to restore and maintain the position of the 
Turks and of Islam; and an underlying current of racial 
hatred, present to some extent in many communities and 
individuals. The non-co-operation leaders labelled these 
three movements with convenient tickets, swaraj or Home 
Rule, the Khilafat question, and “the Punjab wrong.” The 
first or political demand admitted of compromise: the 
second admitted of none. The racial undercurrent generally 
remained below the surface, and to this cause of disorder 
there were many palliatives in everyday life. But the 
agitation was to become more intense and virulent, 
especially in its presentment of the religious and racial 
issues. 

The programme was launched on August 1, 1920, three 
years almost to the day after Mr. Montagu’s famous pro- 
nouncement. On the whole it was badly received. Except 
Pandit Moti Lal Nehru, no first-class Hindu leader accepted 
it. Mr. Tilak was openly derisive, but Mr. Tilak died. 
Shaukat and Muhammad Ali indeed were enthusiastic, but 
they carried little weight. Mr. Gandhi, however, was not 
discouraged. He mobilized numerous paid delegates, and 
in a special sessions of the Congress held in Calcutta in 
September 1920 he succeeded in carrying his vote by a 
majority. Thus fortified he returned to the constituencies, 
and relying chiefly on Mohammedan support he had by 
November made his position secure. In that month he 
went further and instigated a meeting of Mohammedan 
divines in Delhi, who worked themselves up to the heat 
of fanaticism and passed a resolution asserting that the 
Koran pronounced it a religious sin to serve in the Indian 
army or the Indian police. This, it may be remarked, is 
a quite deliberate and conscious perversion of Holy 
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Writ, and will stand a lasting condemnation of all its 
subscribers. 

By such means it was sought to stampede the country. 
In the Congress the extremists were supreme, and in 
December the Congress unanimously adopted full non- 
co-operation. In the same month was held the first general 
election under the Montagu constitution. As regards candi- 
dates, the boycott failed. Candidates in plenty were found, 
but the voting was insignificant. The average vote for an 
elected member numbered some twenty persons, and when 
it is remembered that each candidate had a multitude of 
uncles and nephews, brothers and cousins, it may safely 
be said that no member had any constituents at all outside 
his family. 

But though Mr. Gandhi had won in the Congress he 
had lost in the country. A fair number of the people 
patronized his national institutions, but they went there 
in addition to, and not instead of, going to the Government 
institutions. These continued unaffected, and the per- 
sistent overcrowding that is a regular feature of Indian 
administration was in no way reduced. The boycott by 
the people failed, and with the failure disappeared the hope 
of thus “ paralysing the Government.” There was no moral 
justification for refusing to pay taxes for the maintenance 
of State schools and courts, and Mr. Gandhi was too acute 
to risk his invaluable reputation for piety on a morally 
unjustifiable course. Hence he abandoned the paralysing 
of the Government by a popular boycott and decided to 
achieve that paralysis by the speedier method of persuading 
Government servants themselves to boycott the Govern- 
ment. For this purpose he revived the ecclesiastical ban 
and produced the declaration already referred to that 
service in the army and the police was heresy and sin. 
This applied almost exclusively to Mohammedans, and 
was especially advertised by the brothers Ali. In the summer 
of 1921 the whole weight of the agitation pressed on this 
point, the sinfulness of the soldier and the policeman. It 
says much for the enlightening work of the British in India 
that the loyalty of the army and the police remained un- 
dimmed. An appeal backed by five hundred eminent 
Mohammedan divines is a serious thing; in earlier days 
it would have swept the country into a desperate “ holy 
war.” In 1921 it was rejected with contempt and even 
in anger. The number of resignations was utterly negligible, 
but not so the indignation voiced in police and army bar- 
racks. This at last compelled the Government to activity ; 
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the brothers Ali with five others were arrested, tried and 
convicted. 

Mr. Gandhi for the second time had failed. Neither 
the people nor the Government officials were prepared to 
boycott and so paralyse the administration. Non-co-opera- 
tion, by which swaraj was to be achieved by December 31, 
1921, had achieved nothing. What was to be the next turn ? 

Mr. Gandhi decided on a radical move. He would not 
scrap non-co-operation in so many words because the 
expression had become a popular cry with his thoughtless 
following. But he decided to scrap it in fact. He laid aside 
all his principles and reverted to passive resistance, though 
to veil the reversion he entitled passive resistance “ civil 
disobedience.”” Accordingly, in November last he sum- 
moned the leaders of the agitation to Delhi. He explained 
that non-co-operation had done all it could do and had pre- 
pared a suitable atmosphere ; which indeed was true if by 
that was meant a suitable exasperation of religious and 
racial hate. But as the Government was unrepentant and 
had not been paralysed, the final stroke must now be applied. 
Civil disobedience was the order of the day. He himself 
would set the example in his native Ahmadabad, mobilize 
the masses and “deliberately disobey every State-made 
law.” Thousands would be arrested; thousands would 
be shot; but if other thousands pressed forward to take 
their places the administration would collapse. Even the 
“Satanic ’’ Government of India lacked the material, the 
space and the courage to arrest and shoot in millions. 

Such was the new, or rather the old, revived programme. 
It would probably have been accepted without comment 
had not Mr. Gandhi been so definite in his dates. He had 
promised swaraj by August Ist, had postponed it to October 
3lst, and again to January 1, 1922. Now he proposed a 
further postponement, accompanied by much sacrifice of 
comfort. In consequence lines of cleavage began to appear. 
Hasrat Mohani, who had inherited from the brothers Ali 
the leadership of extreme Islam, called for open violence, 
including “ guerilla warfare if martial law were declared.” 
On the other hand, the old Maharashtra party of Mr. Tilak, 
now under several leaders, wished to return to the legis- 
lative councils and practise ‘‘ obstructive co-operation,” by 
which was meant the Parliamentary tactics of Parnell. 
The orthodox Hindu was alarmed by the Moplah rebellion, 
where Mohammedans freely circumcized the Hindu, with 
whom he should in theory have collaborated in harmony 
and swaraj. 
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Happily for Mr. Gandhi the time was short. Civil dis. 
Obedience started, and a fair number of followers and a 
few leaders ostentatiously broke the law and were arrested, 
Feelings were inflamed, and Mr. Gandhi rushed a sessions 
of the Congress through in his native town and in almost 
indecent haste. He packed the house with his local sup. 
porters. He won over the Tilak school by permitting them, 
though with regret, to practise their own policy. He was 
thus able by a narrow majority to defeat the violent 
Mohammedan wing. And then after a long and passion- 
ately moving address, to which he devoted the whole of his 
magnificent talent, he proposed himself as Dictator. Thus 
only could be preserved the unity of the Congress in its 
hour of peril. Thus only could continuity of action be 
assured. 

It was perhaps the supreme moment of his career. An 
obstinate, even bigoted reactionary, hating all modern 
affairs and believing in the good old days and the good 
old ways, he had led a mass of professed democrats back 
from the ballot-box to a proposal of a semi-mystic, semi- 
royal autocracy. Could he carry its acceptance? Could 
his artistry, his character, his eloquence force it through? 

It could, it did. Mr. Gandhi, described ad hoc as 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Saint, was by acclamation appointed 
“the sole executive authority of the Indian National 
Congress,” and was given the full powers of all Congress 
Committees for all purposes save that of concluding terms 
of peace with the British Government. In return he 
speedily and wisely dismissed the Congress, doubtless 
dreading a touch of bathos after so supreme a climax. 

So ends the year. The struggle to come lies between 
Mr. Gandhi, now in the happy position of a dictator, between 
the Mohammedans already questioning that ascendancy, 
and between the tenacity of the British people. Mr. 
Montagu’s parliaments, progressively realizing themselves 
and their self-governments, may safely be ignored. They 
were boycotted from the start and what little importance 
they ever attained was due not to their own worth, nor 
even to the British backing, but essentially to “ non- 
co-operation.” For the working of the Reforms an educated 
Indian party is necessary, and the only alternative to the 
Moderates would be Khilafat and Congress extremists. 
And now, after being kept in office and some measure of 
countenance with great difficulty by every conceivable 
concession and artifice, the Moderates are deserting the 
Reforms and are joining Mr. Gandhi. The Government of 
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India Act of 1919 seems certain to break down for sheer 
lack of Indian legislative personnel, as the Government 
of Ireland Act of 1920 broke down in the creation of Dail 
Eireann. The Irish parallel is closely studied in India, 
and on all sides—Congress, commercial, official, in the very 
speeches of Lord Reading—is growing the conviction that 
India will go the way of Ireland. Before the summer is 
over there will be a truce and a conference. The surrender 
in Downing Street will be repeated in Simla. 
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THE TRADE UNIONS AND THE 
MISCHIEF-MAKERS 


Tue British habit of mind in politics is rather suspicious 
of logic. It prefers ad hoc expedients to logical conclu. 
sions. The preference generally proves sound, for politics 
is the art of dealing with human beings, who are not often 
logical. I have nothing but admiration for the spirit of 
that British official in the South Seas who, finding the 
blackmail and terrorism of the native sorcerers a grave 
evil, recruited a force of Government sorcerers. These, 
for a trifling sum per month, outwitched the wicked 
sorcerers and frustrated their “evil eyes.” As illogical— 
and as admirable—as the British Constitution.* But there 
is always the danger about the ad hoc expedient that it 
may be forgotten, in the course of time, that it was an 
expedient and come to be regarded as a principle. Our 
sensible recruiter of beneficent sorcerers would become 
absurd if later on, when his sorcerers broke loose and took 
to devilry, he was to be found defending their evil deeds 
on the ground that being sorcerers they were justified in 
doing anything. 


%* * * * * 


The law’s tolerance of the trade union was essentially 
an ad hoc expedient. It was based on the recognition 
of the fact that modern industrialism, with its vast unsettle- 
ment of conditions of employment, its elimination to a 
great extent of the personal equation from the labour 
problem, tended to clear away the old semi-paternal rela- 
tions between employer and employed and to set up 
instead the capitalist and the “hand.” The new industrial 
system attacked seriously conscience and personal responsi- 
bility—the two great bulwarks against the oppression of 
the man with labour to sell by the man with capital: 
especially had the joint-stock company system had that 
effect. The idea of legalizing trade-unionism was that, if 
workmen could be allowed to join into unions for “ col- 
lective bargaining,” the balance would be more even 
between them and the employers. But to make collective 


* I refer to it as it was before the Parliament Act of an Irish-controlled 
Government “ put it to sleep,” condemned it, as it were, to a period of 
Hibernation. 
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bargaining possible it was necessary to give the trade 
unions protection against the Common Law—to legalize 
in their favour some forms of lawlessness. A strike is, to 
all intents and purposes, a conspiracy to damage an 
employer or a number of employers. One man may 
leave his employment legally; if a number of them band 
together and, with the avowed object of injuring an 
employer who seeks to reduce or refuses to raise their 
wages, go out on strike to try and force him to withdraw 
the reduction, or to give the increase, the legal trespass is 
clear. (If a number of employers band together to lock 
out their employees that is, on the face of it, conspiracy 
too). The British Parliament in its trade-union legis- 
lation set at nought the Common Law by making certain 
sorts of “‘ conspiracy ” legal, and by creating corporations 
which were and were not corporations—able to sue on 
their own account in some contingencies, but not liable to 
be sued. The essentially “illegal” trade union thus 
gained a shield in the shape of statute laws and of a body 
of judicial decisions. The result was that workmen were 
able to form themselves into legalized combinations and, 
as such, to set to the illegal work—when necessity arose— 
of striking and boycotting. 


* * * * * 


That was the position as created by the legislation 
passed up to 1875. It was a position which went beyond 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission of 1867, 
but not an unsound one. But before the nineteenth 
century closed continental revolutionaries had seen what a 
serviceable road had been opened to them for an attack 
on British national life. Here were bodies of workers 
encouraged by the law to organize, and raised by the law 
to a position of privilege above the rest of the community. 
They were legally entitled to ‘‘ conspire” in matters affect- 
ing their employment. Why not enter into their councils 
to induce them to carry on other conspiracies? By 1899 
trade unions were in existence in Great Britain with 
Socialistic and revolutionary aims. Year by year, from that 
date, there has been a steady growth of trade unions 
not organized for ‘collective bargaining,” but for 
social revolution, for the preparation of riots, for the 
destruction of the State. Karl Marx had declared the 
policy: ‘‘ Violence must be the lever of social reform. 
We must finally have recource to violence in order to estab- 
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lish the rule of Labour. The revolution must be wpi. 
versal.”” His disciples worked to carry this doctrine into 
effect in Great Britain by securing control of the trade 
unions. In many cases they succeeded. Some trade 
unions and some trade-union leaders put up a sturdy 
resistance (which is continued to this day). But many of 
the sorcerers had “ broken loose.” What was designed as 
an ad hoc expedient to give the workers better conditions 
of bargaining was made a means to attack the foundations 
of society. 


* * * * * 


When, early in the twentieth century, following the 
“Taff Vale Decision” (in which the judiciary reminded 
the trade unions that, though they had great special 
privileges, they were not altogether above the law), the 
revolutionaries led a demand for more privileges and 
greater powers, the Legislature assented. The 1906 Trade 
Disputes Act gave the trade unions immunity from 
criminal or civil proceedings for any tort so long as it was 
“in connection with an industrial dispute”: and speci- 
fically they were authorized to set pickets to prevent men 
from going to work in the case of a strike. It is difficult 
to understand this assent (even when it is remembered 
that a certain section of the Legislature was sympathetic 
with the idea of breaking up the foundations of society, 
and that a larger section was indifferent to any other 
consideration than the pursuit of a temporary popularity) 
except on the assumption that the mass of the British 
people had become confused in their minds as to the origin 
and purpose of trade-unionism. It was devised as an 
expedient. They had come to look upon it as a principle. 
It was designed to give the worker better liberty to refuse 
or to accept employment. It was now being used to put 
his liberty to work under the control of arbitrary com- 
mittees and to make him the catspaw of movements 
intended to destroy all avenues of employment (as they 
have been destroyed in Russia). Yet the Legislature gave 
it a new charter of lawlessness. By the 1906 Act the 
British worker in some occupations was practically enslaved 
to the men in control of the union of his trade. They 
could deny him employment and dictate to him the extent 
to which he might use his energy. He could be forced 
to strike, even though, in certain occupations, he knew the 
stoppage of his work would cause the surrender of his 
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country to a foreign enemy * or the starvation of the 
general community. 


* * * * * 


An attack on the political liberties of the worker was 
meanwhile developed through the same agencies. This was 
started in 1900, when, at a congress representing 500,000 
trade unionists and 22,000 Socialists, a joint committee 
was formed “‘to secure Labour representation in Parlia- 
ment.” To this committee the Socialists appointed five 
representatives and the trade unionists seven representa- 
tives—some of the seven Socialists. The object of the 
committee was defined by Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P., when 
he stated: ‘Labour representation meant more than 
the returning men to the House of Commons. It was a 
means to an end, and that end was not trade-unionism, 
but Socialism.” Later (in 1908) there came a definite 
declaration at the Labour Party’s Conference at Hull: 
“That, in the opinion of this Conference, the time has 
arrived when the Labour Party should have as a definite 
object the socialization of the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange, to be controlled by a Democratic 
State in the interests of the entire community, and the 
complete emancipation of Labour from the domination of 
capitalism and landlordism, with the establishment of 
social and economic equality between the sexes.” To 
pursue these objects the general trade-union funds were 
used by some unions, and in others special ‘“‘ political 
levies” made. Yet the majority of the trade unionists 
were not Socialists. They were Conservatives or Liberals 
in politics, but were compelled to pay for the carrying on, 
in Parliament and in the sphere of municipal government, 
the Socialists’ flanking attack on social order, which works 
to “ bankrupt Capitalism ” by fostering prodigal expenditure 
and obstructing bureaucracy. 

The judiciary again interfered. At the instance of 
Mr. Walter Osborne a decision was gained that political 
levies and political expenditure on the part of trade 
unions were illegal. As the Master of the Rolls ruled: 
“Trade unions comprise members of every shade of 
political opinion, and I cannot think it was the intention 


* In one case of a threatened strike in South Wales during the war, the 
Government put the issue: ‘‘ We must surrender to the Miners’ Federation 
demand or to the Germans.” Kaiser Wilhelm was seeing, as Karl Marx had 
seen, the value of the trade unions. 
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of the Legislature that it should be competent to a majority 
of the members to compel a minority to support by their 
votes, still less by their subscriptions, political opinions 
which they may abhor, under penalty not only of being 
expelled from the union, and thus losing all chance of 
benefit, but also the risk, and, in some cases, the ve 
serious risk, of not being able to find employment in their 
trade in consequence of the refusal of trade-union 
members to work with non-union members.” 


* * * * * 


The circumstances which gave rise to this ‘‘ Osborne 
Decision’ were an even stronger reminder to the British 
people than was the “ Taff Vale Decision” of the neces- 
sity to review the whole trade-union position. But—if 
one may take the Legislature as representing the people— 
the reminder was disregarded. Parliament set to work 
not to restrain the arbitrary actions of the extremists but 
to endow bodies, which were originally given extra-legal 
privileges so that they might prevent workmen being 
oppressed by employers, with powers to dictate to 
members their political views. True, Parliament did this 
a little shamefacedly. The Trade Union Act of 1913 gave 
power to a trade union to collect and to disburse money 
for political objects. During the debates on the Act it 
was objected that a working man might be either Liberal 
or Conservative in politics whilst a sincere trade-unionist, 
and that it was unfair to make him pay, as the price of 
loyalty to his trade union, money to support political 
ideas to which he was opposed. Or, again, he might take 
no interest in politics at all, and therefore should not be 
compelled to pay for political propaganda in which he was 
not concerned. These objections were ‘“‘ met” by the 
provisions that a trade union must keep its political 
fund apart from its general fund: must take a ballot 
of its members on the question of setting up a political 
fund; and must allow to individual members the right 
to “‘ contract out” of paying to the political fund. These 
“safeguards”? were illusory. To obtain exemption a 
member had to obtain and sign, and send in by a certain 
date, a form of exemption notice, and thus put himself in the 
pillory of the extremists. Further, if the political extre- 
mists of his union cared to ignore his exemption notice 
and exact the money from him whether he wished to pay 
or not, he had no practical remedy. ‘True, he might take 
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an action in Chancery, and, when he had spent £1,000 or 
so, obtain an injunction, but to have the money, the time, 
the knowledge and the moral courage to do all this was 
practically impossible—as the extremists well knew. 


* * * * * 


So the evil grew. On the outbreak of the Great War 
the majority of the trade unionists showed themselves 
true patriots. But there was a by no means insignificant 
minority which followed pro-German leaders in doing all 
that was possible to hamper the effective prosecution of 
the war. At the end of the war the trade unionists in 
the majority followed extremist leaders in a policy of ca’ 
canny and of destructive strikes, which was the main 
factor in causing the serious industrial crisis under which 
we now suffer. It is only fair to this majority to say that 
it acted probably in ignorance and that it was encouraged 
in its madness by the Government. 


* * * 


Let us now look at the position to-day and see the 
last phase of this story of blunders. The Morning Post 


Percentage of 
Expenses of 
Management to 

come Irom 

UNION. Members. 
Iron and Steel Trades .. as 
South Wales Miners .. 44 
Tailors and Garment Workers .. 


during December 1921 and January 1922 has published an 
extremely valuable series of articles in which the present- 
day position of the trade unions is reviewed, mainly on 
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facts culled from the 1920 balance-sheets of thirty repre. 
sentative unions. The articles have been cautious: their 
every statement has been backed by the official reports 
and balance-sheets of the trade unions: and it is clear 
that the plan has been not to attempt a full indictment 
but rather to give sufficient facts to justify a judicial 
inquiry. But even so the revelations are astounding as 
regards (1) the extravagance of management of some of 
the unions and (2) the open defiance of the law. It is 
shown that the percentage of expenses of management to 
receipts from members’ subscriptions of the two great 
Friendly Societies (the Foresters and the Oddfellows) in 
1920 was under 14 per cent. The percentages for some 
trade unions in 1920 were as shown in the table on p. 111, 


A dissection of “the expenses of management” is , 


given. Here are two cases :— 


NATIONAL UNION OF RAILWAYMEN. 


Total expenses, £255,065, of which some items: £ 
Salaries and allowances of officers se oe .. 80,624 
Rent, rates and taxes 7,894 
Stationery, printing and postage .. 65,504 
Expenses of delegates and deputations (exclusive of 

Other expenses of management .. 83,302 

Souta Wates MINERS’ FEDERATION. 

Total expenses, £156,163, of which some items : £ 
Salaries and allowances of officers as es .. 40,570 
Rent, rates and taxes 529 
Stationery, printing and postage .. 7,114 
Expenses of delegates and deputations (exclusive of 

Other expenses of management .. 56,599 


When a trade union is “ political” its expenses of 


management are shown to be very high, and the suggestion 
is inevitable that ‘other expenses of management” and 
huge payments to “delegations and deputations” may 
cover expenditure which is really political in nature, though 
under the Act of 1913 all political expenditure must be 
charged only to the political fund. 

Any limitations sought to be set by the Act of 1913 on the 
levying of political contributions from dissentient members, 
or on the use of general funds for political or semi- 
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political purposes, are proved to be illusory. If a union 
chooses to disobey the Act in letter and in spirit it is free 
to do so. In several unions, when a ballot was taken on 
the subject of levying a political fund, a substantial 
minority voted against, and yet in those unions it is shown 
that all members are now paying political levies. 

The political funds of the two unions whose manage- 
ment expenses have been cited are particularly interesting. 
When the National Union of Railwaymen balloted on the 
subject, 102,270 members voted for and 34,953 against a 
political fund. In 1920 the union had 457,836 members, 
and according to its own return only 246,337 agreed to 
contribute to the Political Fund. Presumably, then, 211,499 
“contracted out.” But if the union’s own balance-sheet 
is to be believed, they paid all the same to the Political 
Fund. An entry in the “Political Fund Account” is 
“Contributions and levies at the rate of 10 per cent. of 
General Fund, £42,661.”” The General Administration Fund 
is shown at £443,505. The sum of £42,661 is very near 
to 10 per cent. of that. The balance-sheet states that 
457,836 members contribute to the General Fund of 
£443,505, and a sum equal to nearly 10 per cent. of that 
total is taken into the Political Fund. What becomes, 
then, of the rights of the 211,499 members who are sup- 
posed not to be contributing to the Political Fund? Do 
211,499 “‘ contract out” of the Political Fund, and never- 
theless have 10 per cent. of their payments to the General 
Fund appropriated to the Political Fund? The South 
Wales Miners’ Federation in 1920 had 197,668 members, all 
of whom contributed 2s. a year to the Political Fund. 
There was no exercise of the right of “ contracting out,” 
though, at the Miners’ Federation ballot on the question 
of a political fund, the voting was 261,463 for and 194,800 
against having such a fund. (The South Wales Miners’ 
Federation is a branch of the Miners’ Federation.) It 
would be interesting to know how many, if any, of the 
194,800 who voted against spending money on politics 
wish to exercise the right to “‘ contract out.” In South 
Wales apparently none are allowed to, and the balance- 
sheet of another branch of the Miners’ Federation (the 
Yorkshire) shows no contracting out. 


* * * * * 


Fair conclusions from the mass of facts and figures 
published by the Morning Post are (1) that there is no 
effective check on the waste of trade union funds, and 
VOL. LXXIX 8 
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in some unions the waste is great; (2) that there is 
nothing to prevent trade union funds being “ invested” 
in revolutionary publications, such as the Daily Herald, 
and very many thousands of pounds have been g0 
‘invested’; (3) that under the heading of “ Other 
Expenses”? a trade union may have spent money on 
anything its bosses wished, from Soviet propaganda to 
junketing ; (4) that any safeguards the 1913 Act intended 
against trade unionists being coerced into subscribing 
for Socialist politics are valueless, and can be and are 
ignored. 

Is it not time, then, that the whole trade union legis. 
lation should be reviewed, with the purpose of securing to 
the workers the right of combination for collective bar- 
gaining, but effectively guarding against the political or 
industrial enslavement of the individual worker, and against 
the use of the trade unions for revolutionary and Socialist 
movements ? 

I do not ask this question in a spirit of hostility towards 
legitimate trade unions or towards the interests of the 
workers. I have been a member and a president of a 
trade union (which admitted professional workers); have 
given no little share of my time to arguing for, pleading 
for, a fair deal to the manual worker. I know froma 
real, intimate knowledge of them in peace-time, and even 
more from experience as comrade with them in the field, 
that the vast majority of the workingmen of this country 
are sound patriots and honest citizens. But their very 
virtues make them the easier prey for rascals. They are, 
to a sad extent, in the hands of rascals now. The chief 
blame is with the Legislature, and it is the duty of the 
Legislature to take reckoning of past mistakes and of their 
consequences. 

Frank Fox 
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TRACKS AND TRAILS 


THERE is nothing so mysterious to the uninitiated as the 
deciphering of the writing left on muddy footpath or damp 
stream-side. Yet to those who have learnt the script it 
all appears so plain. Written in pad-marks and trail are 
the midnight doings of the shy wild creatures. Here on 
the sandy margin of the stream is recorded how an otter 
landed and made its way along the water’s edge; further 
on we learn that the fox came to the stream to drink; and 
at another spot we gather that a badger lurched across 
from stone to stone, damping his broad paws in the clear 
water. The lesser creatures too were busy: rabbits have 
been to and fro, even the dainty mice have left their 
impressions, to say nothing of the busy moorhens and 
other stream-side birds and beasts. 

Anyone who wishes to study trails and tracks cannot 
do better than go to such a brook as mentioned above, 
for preference where it wends its way through the quiet 
woodlands, and here search along its margins, noting 
every impression on the firm red sand and every scratch 
on the mossgrown stones. To find the record of the otter 
that passed in the night, try the flat-topped rocks that 
raise their heads in mid-stream; if a little sand or mud 
has lodged on one of them, you will almost certainly find 
an impression something like the footprint of a very large 
cat. This track is as big as that of a small dog, but broader 
in proportion to its length, and shows five toes instead of 
four. If the sand was soft, if the animal sank into it at all, 
and if its foot spread out, you will also see that there was 
webbing between the toes, which completes the identification 
and makes certain the animal was indeed an otter. Sooner 
or later, if you pursue the investigation, you will see some- 
thing white gleaming on a boulder; it is the remnants of 
the fisherman’s midnight feast—just the head and one or 
two fragments of a trout. We can picture to ourselves 
the poacher at his work—the dark woods, the gurgling 
stream tumbling over its rocky course beneath the gloomy 
trees, and a dimly seen, long, reptilian form gliding up 
the current. For a moment it shows on a stone, only 
to disappear again into the water, whence a splash betokens 
quicker movement, that underwater rush in which an agile 
trout has been defeated in its own element, and the otter 
arises with its prey in its mouth. On that flat-topped 
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stone the feast was enjoyed; there it sat and ate the fish, 
ere proceeding to hunt the next pool, for more than one 
small trout would be required to satisfy the poacher’s keen 
appetite. 

If you search the stream-side carefully you may track 
the otter to its holt—to the hole in the bank, the hollow 
under the roots of an old tree, or some such place which 
serves as a retreat. One day when I was trailing an otter, 
the tracks led across a sandy strand towards the bank, where 
there was an overhanging wych-elm stump. Beneath the 
roots was a hole into which the tracks disappeared. In 
a casual way I poked a stick into the gloomy recess— 
instantly a dark shape flashed by me, diving with a great 
splash into the stream, I don’t know which was the more 
astonished and startled, me or the otter: on the whole 
I think I was probably the more frightened ! 

When looking for otter tracks you will be very likely 
to find the footprints of another fisherman of the dark, 
These are the long, three-toed impressions of a large 
bird, namely that expert trout-catcher the heron. Its 
size alone makes the trail an unmistakable one, whether 
you find it on the muddy margins of a pond or the sandy 
strand of a river. Such a brook as has been described 
above is sure to be fished regularly by herons, and if it is 
too shingly for tracks, certain large white splashes on the 
bank will advertise that a heron was there overnight. It 
is only by such signs that you will find a heron’s fishing 
grounds, for, as a rule, it leaves them soon after dawn, flying 
off with slow and measured beat of its great wings to roost 
until evening on the top of a high tree. Failing a good 
tree, it may resort to the middle of some large open meadow, 
for the fisherman does not mind resting on the ground, if 
only the position is one from which it can see in all directions 
and is safe from a surprise. Here it will wait, standing on 
one leg, with its head sunk between its shoulders, until 
the light fades and it can return to the water-side. 

As mentioned at the beginning of this article, when 
looking for the tracks of the creatures of the stream you 
will be certain to come across those of other night-wandering 
birds and beasts. Of the fourfooted creatures that do not 
belong to the brook, but whose trails you will probably find 
near it, the most interesting are the badger and the fox. 
You will most likely find them at the same spot, for both 
animals often make use of the one crossing place to get 
over the brook. Indeed, a good crossing place will be the 
common property of many different beasts. For instance, 
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across one stream that I know well is a fallen tree, which 
is used by all the creatures which wish to avoid wetting 
their paws. Poaching puss uses it regularly, her small, 
clearly impressed pad-mark being unmistakable on the 
soft soil on the bank. It is the smallest and neatest of this 
type of track, and is rounder than that of the fox. The 
toes are always clearly defined, much more so than in the 
case of the bigger footprints of the fox, badger and dog. 

The track of a fox is somewhat like the footprint of a 
small dog, but it is decidedly narrower and more compressed. 
The badger’s pad-mark shows a much bigger foot with a 
noticeably large hind pad. In soft clay, where a good 
clear impression is retained, the record will show five toes 
with deeply incised claw-marks. When “the going” is 
firmer the small side toe seldom shows, only four toes being 
impressed on the soil. The big claws, however, generally 
leave deep scratches, and these, together with the large, 
almost square, hind pad, are peculiarities that cannot be 
overlooked. 

On the wet clay of the approaches to the natural bridge 
all these tracks can be seen and studied, but the badger’s 
less frequently than the others, for it is not so particular 
about keeping its feet dry, and has other crossing places 
at spots where the stream is shallow. The principal users 
are rabbits, the fox, and the wandering cat; an occasional 
stoat and rat also make use of it. The latter leaves its 
characteristic four-fingered imprint in the mud at either 
side, where only the situation shows that it is not the foot- 
step of one of the water-voles from under the bank. The 
tracks of the real water-rats are numerous at the edge 
of the stream, for they paddle in and out of the water all 
day long, but they do not as a rule go out on the top of 
the bank. The trail first referred to is that of a travelling 
rat, a real rat, not a vole, and one of the too common brown 
kind. It is astonishing in what wild spots you will find 
the trail of this ubiquitous rodent, which seems to penetrate 
everywhere, and must travel far and wide under cover of 
darkness, though only to return, sooner or later, to the 
warmth and shelter of the farm buildings, where it leads 
its semi-parasitic existence. 

Failing a natural bridge over the stream, you will, if 
you search carefully, find jumping places where foxes, hares, 
and rabbits, are in the habit of leaping over. Perhaps 
it will be at a spot where the current narrows and they 
can spring from bank to bank; or, if the stream is too 
broad, they may jump to a flat-topped stone in the middle 
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and off again to the farther side. Many claw-marks and 
pad-marks on the banks will tell of the nightly traffic and 
how the rising moon shines down on rabbits hopping gaily 
to the river-side, bounding lightly across and away up 
the “run” on the other side; also on the fox picking his 
way delicately to the crossing place, springing likewise to 
the central rock and off again on to the farther bank, 
passing as silently as a shadow and vanishing into the 
bushes, perhaps after the very rabbits that have gone on 
before him. 

A careful study of trails and footprints shows that the 
creatures of the country-side do not wander anywhere 
and anyhow in their nightly travels, but follow “runs” 
and ‘‘meuses.” If you go along a hedge you will soon 
find such a meuse, or way through the bottom of the fence, 
The twigs are broken, the briers pressed back and the soil 
of the hedge bank is worn shiny by traffic. It is evident 
many furry pads have passed through the tunnel under the 
thorns. Possibly it has only been used by rabbits; if so, 
there will be plenty of their pill-like droppings about; but 
if the passage is of a fair size hares may make use of it, 
or you may have discovered a fox highroad. 

Foxes do not, as a rule, go through gateways or along 
human paths, yet one cannot say that they prefer “ un- 
trodden ways,’ for careful search shows that they have 
their own highroads, and to these they stick most con- 
servatively. Ifa “‘meuse”’ shows signs of having been used 
by a fox, if there is a thread or two of fox fur caught ona 
brier, a pad-mark on the damp soil, we may be confident 
it 7s a fox “run,” and we may return to it with the certainty 
of finding fresh tracks at almost every visit. Such a meuse 
will be used by fox after fox, year after year, and if any- 
thing happens to block it up, they will merely transfer 
their affections to the next weak spot in the fence. After 
they have been through the new hole several times it will 
have developed into as good a meuse as the old one. 

When snow falls the evidence, collected with so much 
trouble from the barely seen impressions on clay and mud, 
is confirmed and supplemented by the clear record written 
on the fresh surface of the snow. One can then trail foxes 
for miles, and can note, however much they may ramble 
between, how they make for their old-established passage 
ways when they have to go through thick fences or across 
streams. 

There is no more interesting trail to follow than that 
of a fox, and the snow will betray all sorts of things about 
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its ways and habits. One day I came across a fox’s 
track in a wood and determined to follow it. The footprints, 
which led into the open fields, were rather big, and I con- 
cluded it must have been a dog-fox. This was confirmed 
when the trail turned aside to a dead thistle-stem (a regular 
calling place for dogs and foxes), where he had evidently 
paused, as not only was there the evidence of the foot- 
prints, but a strong whiff of rank fox smell made clear 
the object of his call. The straight trail, with evenly spaced 
footprints, showed he had then trotted on, and judging 
by the distance they were apart, had trotted at a good pace. 
Half-way across the meadow he had pulled up short, evidently 
waited for a moment, then sprung forward, and, the irregular 
trail showed, had gone on at a sharp canter. Had something 
frightened him? Had some noise made him pause and 
then gallop off? The answer to this was “No,” for a 
little farther on he had stopped again, once more trotted 
on, only to pause for a third time. After this it seemed he 
went slower, until, with evidence of several stops, the fence 
was reached, through which he passed by means of a well 
used meuse. In the middle of the next meadow his track 
met that of another fox. This had a slightly smaller foot. 
The tracks showed they had stood facing for a moment, then 
turned and gone off together at right angles to their former 
courses. My interpretation of the trail was that the dog-fox 
had heard a vixen call, which had brought him to a sudden 
standstill; he had listened, barked a reply, sprung for- 
ward, and cantered on in the direction from which the sound 
had come; stopped to bark again to her; gone on, barked 
once more, and so on. The second trail showed where they 
had met; probably they had “smelt noses” like two dogs, 
before proceeding on their way together. 

Snow is the tracker’s paradise: on it everything is shown, 
and the story of every creature’s doings remains clearly 
written for all to read. The best kind of snow is a light 
fall, say an inch or two deep, for on this even the lightest of 
little birds and field-mice leave their impressions. The 
tiny, dainty footprints of the field-mice will remain like a 
lace pattern on its surface, showing where each one bounded 
like a miniature kangaroo across what to it must have 
seemed an immense and endless wilderness of white, until it 
sought refuge from such a bewildering and unaccustomed 


world by diving into the snow and burrowing beneath it. 


Very delicate impressions are those of the many small 
birds—they begin abruptly, the deep footprints and marks 
of wing-tips on either side showing how the bird alighted, 
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how it almost lost its balance on descending into the soft 
substance, and only saved itself with its wings. They 
end again as suddenly, but in the take-off there are no 
wing-marks, for the bird springs clear of the snow as it 
flies away. 

Blackbirds and thrushes leave similar, only larger trails, 
and the marks of their wing-feathers are in consequence 
usually plainer. Again similar, but on a still bigger scale, 
comes the track of the pheasant, but its trail will often 
show at the alighting spot the impression of its long tail- 
feathers. 

The mention of the pheasant’s tail reminds me to 
revert to ratsand mice. A most characteristic feature of the 
track of the common rat and of the long-tailed field-mouse, 
as seen in snow, is the tail-mark, which shows as a streak 
drawn between the footprints. At the end of each bound 
they hit the ground with this long appendage, hence the 
series of lines drawn in the snow. 

A track that one need not expect to see in snow is that 
of the badger, for this animal does not as a rule wander 
abroad in bad weather, but remains snugly at home in its 
great earth, safe from the coldest of winds and most 
penetrating of snows. This does not, however, preclude it 
having a look at the wintry landscape. During a recent 
severe spell of weather I went and looked at a badger’s 
earth. The snow lay in front of the entrance holes and at 
first appeared unbroken, but on looking closer I saw a single 
pad-mark at the mouth of the first tunnel. Apparently 
the badger had come to the opening, looked out, not liked 
what it had seen, and turned in again. At the second hole 
there were several footprints. A badger had evidently 
come out, advanced a yard or so into the snow, turned 
back and gone home again. 

These are the only badger tracks I have seen in snow, 
though I have looked for them repeatedly in a district 
where badgers are plentiful. 

The squirrel is also supposed to lie up during bad times, 
but it certainly does not hibernate in the proper sense of 
the word, or even retreat to its nest for long. It will venture 
out in the snow, and even descend to the ground when s0 
covered, where I have often tracked it. Its trail is not 
unlike that of a rat, only its furry feet make larger im- 
pressions and of course there is no tail-mark, for its plume- 
like ‘“‘ brush” is carried under all circumstances well clear 
of the ground. 

After a snowstorm the most noticeable and ubiquitous 
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track is that of the too-plentiful rabbit. In a little while 
the beautiful surface of the freshly fallen snow is broken by 
hundreds of tracks, the footprints lacing it in all directions, 
crossing and recrossing, until they make a network of 
fantastic patterns. The position of the footprints in each 
individual trail varies according to the pace at which the 
rabbit was travelling, but the hindfeet are always side by 
side, while the forepaws are, more often than not, put down 
one in front of the other. The faster a rabbit goes the more 
ground it covers at each bound, and at full gallop the 
distance between the footsteps is surprising. A careful 
examination of its trail will show, that when going “full 
tilt,’ the hindfeet overtake the fore and strike the ground 
in front of them, but that when it is hopping quietly they 
are not brought so far forward. 

A hare’s trail is very similar, but of course much larger, 
and the distance covered at each bound when galloping is 
considerably more. It is not a track that is likely to give 
any trouble in identifying. 

A trail that is far more likely to worry and confuse the 
novice is that of a small dog, as he may mistake it for 
that of a fox. The large footprints of a sheepdog or re- 
triever are unmistakable, but the impression of a neat 
little terrier is another matter. As a rule the accompanying 
human footsteps set doubts at rest, but failing them there 
are points concerning the tracks by which they may be 
identified. In a previous essay in this Review * I have 
described the manner in which a fox steps, how it places 
its hindfeet exactly on the imprint left by the fore, and 
in consequence leaves a particularly neat trail. It is this 
exact registration of the tracks which distinguishes the 
pad-marks of a fox from those of a dog of the same size. 
The dog’s footprints do not accurately overlap, and its 
gait, both at the walk and trot, is irregular. The fox leaves 
a straighter trail—moreover, a more purposeful one. It 
goes direct across a field, and, if not hunting, does not veer 
from side to side. The small dog, devoured by the curiosity 
of its kind, turns hither and thither in the most irresponsible 
way. It smells a gatepost, it investigates a tuft of grass, 
it looks down a rabbit-hole, it does anything and every- 
thing but go straight ahead. In fact, you will have no 
difficulty in deciding that this trail which dances from 
side to side of a pathway, down which are the unmistakable 
marks of human boots, is not that of any wild animal, but 
of man’s inseparable companion. 

* See “The Fox” in the National Review, January 1922. 
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There is another domestic animal which has, however, a 
trail with many truly wild characteristics, namely the cat, 
The neatness of her trail has already been alluded to; she 
is by nature a hunter, stalking her prey by stealth, and is 
therefore even more precise than the fox, placing her hind. 
feet exactly on the imprints left by the fore. This habit is 
found only in those creatures that stalk their prey, being 
necessary in order to ensure a quiet approach, and the cat 
has the sporting instinct deeply engrained in her nature, 
A fall of snow tells sad tales, revealing the wanderings of 
many a household tabby whose owner is prepared to swear 
it never goes poaching. You will find that neat little 
track far from any house, in the depths of the woods, 
crossing streams at the wild creatures’ jumping places 
and wandering miles beneath the moon. Kipling knew 
cat nature thoroughly when he wrote of the “ cat that walks 
by himself through the wild woods waving his wild tail,” 
for the study of footprints in mud and snow shows that 
the majority of cats can still hear the “ call of the wild,” 

To return to trails in mud and on soft clay, which are of 
course much more difficult to see and follow than the obvious 
ones in the snow, perhaps the most conspicuous (if one 
may use the word “conspicuous” for marks that at the 
best are difficult to see and make out) is that of the badger, 
which track has already been described ; but some particulars 
remain to be added. It is a more obvious track than some 
because badgers are fond of using paths. Where they 
are common they make their own ways, well trodden paths 
leading from the big earths out into the woods. Unlike 
the fox, the badger will also make use of our footpaths 
and cart-tracks, seeming indeed to have a preference for 
a well-beaten, smooth way. The peculiar footprint, with 
its large hind pad, may be found impressed on the top of 
a bootmark, beside the clear-cut line of a horse’s shoe—in 
fact, in company with those of man and his animals. Yet 
you seldom find the track of a fox in such a situation, for it 
avoids human paths and roads as we would avoid the 
plague. As the badger is an even more shy and retiring 
creature, this difference in habits is rather surprising. 

Near any place where badgers are residing their paths 
are a conspicuous feature, these paths being entirely of 
their own making and worn polished in many parts by the 
nightly passing of padded feet. If you follow them you will 
find that they lead for some little way through the woods, 
but are eventually lost among the undergrowth; however, 
you will, if you persist, find other traces of their makers. 
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Here an excavated wasps’-nest, and there the scene of a 
rabbit tragedy. For young rabbits the badger has a keen 
nose, digging down from above on to the helpless little 
things, and leaving only the empty hole and furry bed to 
tell the tale. For a wasps’-nest it has an even keener nose, 
and will raid every one in its district, scraping the soil 
away, pulling the nest out, and eating up every scrap of 
comb. It does not need much woodcraft to read the story 
when one finds a hole in the ground, the sides of which are 
scored by strong claws, the bottom littered with fragments 
of wasp-paper, and from which rise a few angry survivors. 
One can then picture the midnight raid, the infuriated 
insects buzzing helplessly, their stings powerless against the 
tough hide of the badger relentlessly extracting their nest. 

Writing of pathways reminds me not to pass over the 
“runs” of the rabbit, which lace the meadows with faintly 
drawn lines. The rabbits, going each evening by the same 
path to their feeding-grounds, press down the grass with 
their furry paws. But these runs are not really well-beaten 
paths, for the rabbits hop over tussocks of grass, or merely 
uneven patches, and in consequence their roadways may be 
likened to beads strung on a chain. The rabbit-catcher, 
when setting snares, always places the “ wires” at a used 
spot which indicates the end of a hop. 

Where rabbits are many there are sure to be stoats. 
The stoat has a peculiar five-toed track which appears 
large for so small a creature. A ferret will give you the 
clue to its footstep, for they are alike. The polecat’s track 
you will hardly be likely to find, for the animal is now scarce, 
and only exists in any numbers in central Wales; but 
it is practically the same as that of the ferret. The pine- 
marten is also so rare that it is not worth while giving much 
space to its footprint, though I should like to say that 
owing to the furriness of its paws it leaves an astonishingly 
large impression, especially in snow, where its feet spread 
out like snowshoes, yet it is by no means a big creature. 
Another scarce animal, the wild cat, may also be mentioned, 
for its trail is just like that of our domestic cat, but as it 
is confined to the Highlands the average naturalist will 
not get much opportunity of trailing it. But it does not 
need the presence of rare birds and beasts to make tracking 
an absorbing and fascinating occupation. There is a thrill 
about following a trail, however humble the creature that 
left it, which perhaps arises from the primitive hunting 
instinct which is embedded in most of us. Whatever may 
be the reason, if it be only curiosity to find out how shy 
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wild creatures spend their time, the fact remains that the L 
study of footprints, whether in mud or snow, is intensely 
interesting, and the more one practises it the more expert 
one becomes, so that mere scratches have significance, and 
a pad-mark opens up a vision of the night, and of wild life 
going upon its wild errands. 

FRANCES 


LADY BYRON AND AUGUSTA LEIGH—AN 
ANSWER 


In the article entitled ‘“‘ Byron and Westminster Abbey,” 
which appeared in the National Review for October 1920, 
I drew attention to the fact that there is no bust or other 
memorial of Byron, Keats or Shelley in Westminster 
Abbey, and contended that this neglect amounted to a 
national reproach. I recalled the words of Addison, that 
in the Poets’ Corner he found “there were poets who had 
no monuments and monuments which had no poets.” My 
article related especially to Byron: the case of Shelley 
was dealt with in a later article. In the next issue of the 
National Review there was a letter from Mr. Montgomery, 
who complained that Lady Byron was unfairly attacked 
and recommended the reading of Astarte—a book published 
by the late Earl Lovelace, grandson of Lord and Lady 
Byron. In this strange work (which, however, was issued 
for private circulation only), Lord Lovelace endeavoured to 
prove that the charge against Byron of incest with his 
half-sister, Augusta Leigh—a charge brought forward by 
Mrs. Beecher-Stowe many years after Byron’s death, upon 
information, as she alleged, given by Lady Byron—was 
true. The National Review for December 1920 included 
a short article replying to Mr. Montgomery’s letter and 
containing some comments on Astarte. In the summer of 
1921 the Countess of Lovelace, widow of Byron’s grandson, 
issued a new and enlarged edition of Astarte for circulation 
among the general public. This volume was criticized by 
me in the National Review for October 1921, and also by 
Professor Strahan in the Edinburgh Review. Mr. Child’s 
article, ‘“‘ Lady Byron and Augusta Leigh,” in the National 
Review for January 1922, is an attack upon the articles of 
Professor Strahan and myself, and an attempt to justify 
the publication for general circulation of the new edition 
of Astarte. Mr. Child is concerned for Lady Byron; but 
it is strange that Lady Byron’s admirers appear only able 
to express devotion to her by abuse of her husband. The 
article by Mr. Child, although entitled “ Lady Byron and 
Augusta Leigh,” is in fact directed against Lord Byron. 
Mrs. Leigh is brought in, but only for the purpose of 
driving home the attack upon him. My article of October 
1921 is disposed of by Mr. Child by saying that I spoke 
from my brief, or rather, from the brief of the late Mr. 
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Pember. Although it can be of small interest to readers 


of the National Review, it is a fact that my article was | 


completed in draft before I ever saw Mr. Pember’s book, 

Mr. Child makes a digression in his argument to com- 
plain of injustice done by Mr. Strahan and myself to Lady 
Byron’s attractions. He denies that she was “cold,” and 
says there is evidence that she was “ pretty, vivacious, 
strong in feelings, with a mind in advance of her time and 
shrewdly humorous.” The question thus raised is of small 
importance compared with that of the truth or falsehood 
of the charge against Byron; but the words in my article 
referring to Lady Byron’s “grave and disastrous def- 
ciencies,” etc., etc., are the words of Lady Byron’s grand- 
son, the original author of Astarte. Moreover, Lady Byron’s 
son-in-law, the first Earl Lovelace, writing to Lady Byron 
in 1853 (Astarte, p. 195) refers to her “‘ severity and cold- 
ness,” and her “ want of sympathy ”’ with those who did 
not feel exactly as she felt. 

In dealing with the correspondence, Mr. Child speaks 
of Mrs. Villiers as Mrs. Leigh’s “intimate friend,” and of 
Lady Byron and Mrs. Villiers being Mrs. Leigh’s “ two 
dearest women friends.” That Mrs. Villiers was a confi 
dential friend of Lady Byron, nobody would deny; but 
few people who read the letters would describe her as a 
friend of Mrs. Leigh. Mrs. Villiers desired, apparently, to 
assist Lady Byron to obtain something in the nature of 
a ‘‘confession,” and to reduce Mrs. Leigh to a proper con: 
dition of humility and penitence. 

On May 9, 1816, Mrs. Villiers writes Lady Byron— 


“Her expressions of conscious innocence are certainly wonderful” ; 
On May 18th— 

“The object must be now to reduce her tone from pride to penitence”; 
On June 19th— 


‘‘ T consider what has pass’d must be conclusive with respect to your greatest 
object—the safety of your child” (i.e. that it would prevent the custody of 
the child being committed to Byron or his sister) ; 


On September 12th— 


‘If you can induce her to confide in me it would be very advisable. . «+ 
She never must know of any communication of yours.” 
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The general attitude of Mrs. Villiers to Lady Byron 
may be gathered from her letter of May 18, 1816— 


“ You do me but justice, my dear Lady Byron, but you do it in the kindest 
manner, when you say you believe it was from a wish to do you justice, and 
not from any motives of impertinent curiosity, that I ventured to ask the 
question I did. Nothing I am sure can be more satisfactory to my mind than 
your answer, and if it were possible (which I hardly think) for you to stand 
higher in my estimation than you did before, it would be for the explanation 
you have so fully and kindly given. . . . Believe me, my dear Lady Byron, 
I most willingly give credit to whatever expressions of kindness and regard 
you are good enough to bestow upon me, for few things can be so gratifying 
to me as in any degree to possess your affection or good opinion—and I am 
too anxious to retain them not to rejoice at your unchanging disposition—it 
is perhaps but a poor return though a very true one, to tell you how sincerely 
I am ever affectionately yours.” 


In commenting on the difficulty in the way of the 
Astarte theory, presented by the fact that Lady Byron 
invited Mrs. Leigh to stay with her in Piccadilly during 
Lady Byron’s confinement, Mr. Child refers to Lady Byron 
as “ an inexperienced girl ”’ (she was, in fact, in her twenty- 
fourth year and had seen a good deal of society) “ being 
brought face to face with what was at best a terrible sus- 
picion.” No doubt, the whole case against Byron has, 
throughout, rested upon nothing but suspicion; but this 
hardly explains Lady Byron’s conduct. Mr. Child sets out 
an extract from a letter of Lady Byron to Mrs. Villiers 
(May 12, 1816), in which Lady Byron stated that her 
“conviction was progressively formed and not till lately 
fixed,” and though her suspicion was awakened early, 


“it was not at the period you allude to” (i.e. at the time Mrs. Leigh was 
invited to stay) ‘‘ sufficiently corroborated to have been made a principle of 
conduct . . . and believing the residence of any human being in the house 
would be the means of saving myself and my child, I had but her to look to.” 


In Lady Byron’s letter of July 30, 1816, however, it is 
stated that during the Byrons’ visit to Six Mile Bottom, 
in the early days of their married life, Byron’s behaviour 
to Mrs. Leigh made Lady Byron “ most cruelly sensible * of 
what engrossed his thoughts and actuated his conduct.” 
The statement in this letter, and the statement in the letter 
of May 12th, as to her suspicion not being “ sufficiently 
corroborated,” etc., are absolutely inconsistent; it is im- 
possible, therefore, that they can both be true. The 
Suggestion, moreover, that Lady Byron had no one to 


* My italics. 
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“look to’ but Mrs. Leigh is strange reading. Apart from 
other relatives and friends, and the faithful and humble 
Mrs. Villiers, she had a devoted mother, who (as stated in 
Astarte, p. 40) “took up the cause of her daughter with 
the thoroughness of a tigress whose young are threatened,” 
The explanation, suggested by Mr. Child, of the invitation 
to Piccadilly throws no light whatever upon Lady Byron's 
subsequent conduct. During the stay in Piccadilly, accord. 
ing to Lady Byron’s letter of May 12th, her suspicions 
relative to previous misconduct were “‘ most strongly corro- 
borated.”” How is this consistent with Lady Byron, on 
reaching her parents’ home, writing to Augusta, still at 
Byron’s house in Piccadilly, “It is my great comfort that 
you are in Piccadilly” ? Or with Lady Byron writing 
letters showing anxiety that Byron should join her and 
remain until there was the prospect of an heir? Mr, 
Child’s statement that “‘ Lady Byron’s love for Mrs. Leigh 
has always been a stumbling-block to minds that disbelieve 
in the power of love to rise above jealousy, and even above 
moral horror,” does not really touch this difficulty. 

Mr. Child handles the correspondence with his mind 
made up, and every doubtful sentence is construed adversely 
to Byron and Mrs. Leigh; and the suggestion is made that 
Mrs. Leigh takes advantage of vagueness in Lady Byron's 
letters. In Mrs. Leigh’s letter of June 6, 1816, there is 
the following passage: “‘. .. if I were on my death-bed 
I could affirm as I now do that I have uniformly considered 
you and consulted your happiness before and above any- 
thing in this world”; upon which Mr. Child comments, 
“There is no doubting that here she spoke truth.” If, 
however, this passage is true, the Astarte charge, according 
to which, before Byron’s marriage, he had already had a 
child (Medora) by Augusta, must be false. If Augusta had 
allowed the marriage to take place with this awful secret 
kept back, how could her statement, “I have uniformly 
considered you and consulted your happiness before and 
above anything in this world,” be true ? 

As to the alleged confession of September 1816, strongly 
relied upon in Astarte, Mr. Child admits that it “ rests on 
no evidence but deductions from the correspondence that 
followed, on a sheet of notes in Lady Byron’s handwriting, 
apparently intended for use at the interview, and on 4 
statement which she wrote down in the following yeat.” 
As further illustrating the looseness of the material, called 
evidence, used against Byron, reference may be made to 
the note on page 21 of Astarte, from which it appears that 
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Lady Byron prepared various statements or narratives, 
and that one of these (commenced September 1816, and 
finished March 1817) is “‘ very fragmentary, some inter- 

lations being on very small bits of note-paper, many 
letters of the alphabet being used up in particularizing 
these interpolations.” Mr. Child makes no attempt to deal 
with the point referred to in my previous article, that the 
alleged confession of 1816 is hopelessly inconsistent with 
the fact that in 1817 Lady Byron was still in doubt, having 
“perplexities ” and “ suspicion.” 

It is acknowledged by Mr. Child that the “ possibility 
must be fairly faced”’ that Mrs. Leigh “ was hoaxing her 
two friends.” The question here referred to under the 
expression “hoaxing,” is whether Mrs. Leigh assisted 
Byron to conceal from his wife that there had been an 
intrigue between Byron and a lady, who need not here be 
named, notwithstanding that Mrs. Leigh might thereby 
draw Lady Byron’s suspicions upon herself. Such conduct 
would hardly deserve Mr. Child’s condemnation as a “ mean 
and ugly trick”’ or as “‘ loathsome hypocrisy.” Upon this 
question it is not necessary to accept Mr. Edgcumbe’s 
theory so far as it suggests that Mrs. Leigh passed off 
another lady’s child as her own: it would appear more 
reasonable to believe that Medora was not Byron’s child 
at all, but was the child of Colonel Leigh who, in fact, held 
himself out as the father. The real point, however, brought 
out by such letters as that of May 17, 1819 (referred to 
below) is that Byron had a lasting and passionate devotion 
for a certain lady,* and that this lady was certainly not 
Mrs. Leigh. Mr. Child argues that Mrs. Leigh would not 
have allowed suspicions to fall upon herself unjustly. Mrs. 
Leigh, however, was not, as Mr. Child puts it, “ courting 
the world’s accusation,” but was incurring the risk of sus- 
picions from Lady Byron personally, Byron’s infatuation 
for the lady before referred to having led him to induce 
Augusta to aid him in diverting suspicions from their proper 
quarter. Byron’s letter of May 17, 1819, upon which so 
much reliance adversely to Byron is placed, is referred to 
by Mr. Child as ‘‘ a very guilty love-letter.” But he admits 
“there is no proof that it was addressed to Mrs. Leigh ” ; 
and he does not attempt to deal with any of the facts 
summarized in my article of October 1921 (p. 222), which 
make it practically impossible that the letter could have 
been intended for Augusta. The more clearly, therefore, it 

* Apart from other evidence of this statement, it receives support from 
an interesting letter of Beau Brummell, of which the writer has seen a copy. 
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is made out that this letter was that of a lover, the stronger 
does the case against the Astarte theory become. The 
letter shows that there was some lady with whom Byron 
had had very intimate relations, and that at this period 
Byron’s communications with her passed through Mrs, 
Leigh. 

Mr. Child admits that argument from Byron’s poetry 
is to be distrusted: “‘ there is no knowing what these poets 
won’t say”; but he appears to consider that his letters 
should be dealt with strictly. After quoting an extract 
from Byron’s letter of August 27, 1816, ending with the 
words, “‘ we are the last persons in the world—who ought— 
or could cease to love one another,” Mr. Child observes: 
“That last sentence seems a very odd thing for a brother 
to say to his sister and dearest friend.” If such words as 
these, even from a poet, and “there’s no knowing what 
these poets won’t say,” are to be taken as indicating a 
guilty relation, few affectionate brothers and sisters will 
escape suspicion. After quoting further extracts from 
letters of Byron, Mr. Child concludes by observing: “ These 
extracts by themselves prove nothing. But they forcibly 
suggest that behind them lies something very queer: some 
very unpleasant secret one would suspect between Byron 
and his half-sister.” Extracts ‘‘ proving nothing,” but 
suggesting, to some minds, that there is ‘something very 
queer ”’ behind, are thus brought forward to raise suspicions 
tending to defame the memory and reduce the position of 
a great Englishman. According to Mr. Child, “the only 
explanation ” of letters causing suspicion “which has not 
yet been disproved is that set forth in Astarte.” Whilst 
denying that there has been any such disproof of alternative 
theories (so far as any explanation is called for), it would 
not follow, if other explanations had been disproved, that 
the Astarte theory must be accepted. It will be borne in 
mind that this renewed attack is made a century after the 
poet’s death, and one hundred and nine years after the 
date of the alleged offence, upon materials—mainly hear- 
say—not brought to Byron’s attention, and to support 4 
charge never formulated in his lifetime. Would it be possible 
for meanness or injustice to go further ? 


E. P. Hewitt 
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BRITISH BIRDS 


TuE list printed at the end of these notes contains the 
names of 236 British birds. 

The 236 may be divided into residents, winter and 
summer migrants. 

The list was originally compiled to encourage beginners 
in field ornithology. In 1912 the birds on the British 
list numbered officially 469, and a dozen or more have 
been added since then. So that besides the 236 listed 
below, nearly 250 stragglers or vagrants visit our shores, 
some, dozens of times, in other cases only one authentic 
occurrence has been noted. But that is enough to put 
the bird on the British list. 

Many of the pictures of the stragglers are conspicuous 
and undoubtedly fascinate the young beginners. They 
spend their time looking for a rose-coloured pastor, a 
bee-eater or a flamingo, with consequent disappointment. 
It is reported of one small boy that the bird-book of his 
youth contained a most attractive picture of a “‘ Dalmatian 
regulus.” He failed to see one, the study of ornithology 
was embittered, and it is understood that he drowned his 
disappointment in journalism and politics. 

In the list, therefore, all stragglers are eliminated, and 
only residents and those summer and winter migrants 
which, it is tolerably certain, come annually are admitted. 

No one will question the hours of intense happiness 
spent by certain people in watching wild birds and deter- 
mining their species, and it seems probable that there are 
hundreds of others who might enjoy the same pleasure 
if they only knew how to begin. Some might also become 
useful and trustworthy field naturalists. 

Needless to say, this is not written to encourage the 
collector, whose only object is the destruction of rare birds, 
hoping that his museum may contain “the last British- 
killed specimen.” 

Observers often hear themselves envied when, on a 
country visit, they set out with glasses to spend a few 
hours in a copse or by the seashore (having unkindly 
refused to be accompanied by the dear dogs). 

Someone occasionally says: ‘“‘ How I wish I knew one 
bird from another! It must be so interesting.” This 
remark is often quite insincere (the utterer would perhaps 
like to know everything without taking any trouble), but 
there are cases where the ignorant can be helped. 
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For these it is suggested that they take the 236 list 
and that, the first time they see one of the birds on it, 
and see it so well that they can swear it is that and no other, 
then let them mark it with the date and the exact place 
where it was seen. These records must on no account 
be retrospective. It is futile to note that “I think I saw 
a purple sandpiper or a peregrine in Scotland six years 
ago—the keeper said it was one.” No satisfaction can be 
derived from these second-hand identifications. 

A good pair of glasses—Zeiss or a similar make—are 
needed and endless patience, but the eye improves won- 
derfully with practice. And to learn and to remember 
the notes of the birds, ‘their harmonious discords,”’ it 
is not necessary to have a good ear for music. 

There are innumerable handbooks of British birds, but 
An Illustrated Manual of British Birds, by Howard Saunders, 
second edition, 1899, published by Gurney and Jackson 
at 2ls., surpasses them all in essential and accurate in- 
formation, written in a style that is a pleasure to read. 
Secondhand copies fetch about the same price. A Pocket- 
Book of British Birds, by E. F. M. Elms, 1906, price 3s. 6d., 
is strongly recommended. It weighs a few ounces and 
really goes into any pocket. There is, or was before the 
war, a wonderful little book for 6d., British Birds, by 
F. B. Kirkman, with excellent illustrations by A. W. Seaby. 
It was one of a series published by Jack. 

A Practical Handbook of British Birds, edited by Witherby 
and others (published by Witherby), now appearing in 
eighteen parts, gives the most recent and detailed 
information in the most scientific fashion, but though 
invaluable to the student would be the despair of the 
beginner. 

Anyone interested in should read the 
introduction by Hartert to the Handlist of British Birds 
(published by Witherby in 1912, at 7s. 6d.), where the 
case for uniformity is clearly put, but this difficult subject 
can be left to the more advanced student. 

The following doggerel lines were once copied from an 
old magazine and believed to have been the composi- 
tion of an eminent ornithologist (evidently more eminent 
at ornithology than at poetry), but they are useful for 
remembering the orders. 


Passeres are lark and linnet, 

Perching birds are mostly in it. 
Picarie, now, you must not pooh-pooh 
Woodpecker, the swift and hoopoe. 
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Next come Striges, all the owls, 

Wise Minerva’s favourite fowls. 
Accipitres, now what are they ? 
Eagles, hawks, all birds of prey. 
Steganopodes on sea crags, 

Gannets, cormorants and shags. 
Herodiones next we learn, 

Bittern, spoonbill, common heron. 
Anseres with webbéd feet, 

Geese and swans are what we meet ; 
And all the ducks from teal to wigeons. 
Columbe stands for doves and pigeons. 
Grouse and partridge are Gallinc 
Pheasant with his breast so shiny, 
Gamebirds all and quail so tiny. 
Some do Fulicarie shoot, 

Rail and crake and bald-head coot. 
Limicole wade on shores, 

Curlews, plovers, there are scores ; 
Woodeocks, common snipes and yacks, 
Gdicnemus, Scolopax. 

He who order Gavia learns, 

Thinks of skuas, gulls and terns, 
Order waddling walk, 

Puffin, guillemot and auk ; 

But, alas! we live too late 

To see the auk that’s called the great. 
Pygopodes next are met, 

Grebes and divers love the wet. 

The list ends with Tubinares, 

Stormy petrels—Mother Carey’s. 


These notes are not published without intention in March. 
Now is the time to begin. The days are light, the trees 
are still bare. Let the beginner make certain of some of 
the residents before any of the summer migrants begin 
to arrive. Now he or she can be certain that what they 
abl to be a hedge-sparrow is not a whinchat or a white- 
throat. 

The songs, which are such a powerful help to identifi- 
cation, are only just beginning; in another six weeks the 
copses will resound with varied songs, call-notes and alarm- 
notes. Very soon the foliage will be thick. In July the 
songs cease, the birds begin to moult, and are difficult 
to see. 

Even the unfortunate Londoner can see about fifteen 
species any day in Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, 
and can make acquaintance with another twenty or thirty 
by visits to Kew and Richmond Park. 

No one can see all the birds on the list unless he can 
travel to the Orkneys and other remote parts, but some 
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115 are quite easy to see if the right places be visited at 
the right time of year. 

London readers would be interested in an excellent article 
that appeared in the Edinburgh Review in January 1898, 
entitled “‘ The Birds of London.” 

The writer reviews all records of ancient and recent 
visitors to London and says: “The number of species 
which breed in the British Islands is 184, and out of these, 
the following have recently nested within four miles of 
Charing Cross: the thrush, blackbird, robin, hedge-sparrow, 
white-throat, sedge-warbler, reed-warbler, great-tit, coal-tit, 
blue-tit, wren, starling, jackdaw, crow, rook, fly-catcher, 
swallow, martin, greenfinch, sparrow, chaffinch, cuckoo, 
wild duck, wood-pigeon, moorhen and dabchick. There 
may well be others, but we are anxious to understate 
rather than to exaggerate.” 

The writer concludes by lamenting the fact that “ the 
number of species which inhabit London must go on de- 
creasing as London grows larger and more smoky, and 
the parks more artificial and more frequented. The mi- 
gratory birds will pass through, but fewer of them will 
be tempted to remain and nest.” 

In 1898 iron railings and formal flower beds were 
perhaps on the increase in the parks. But during the 
war a number of enclosures were made for various purposes, 
from which the public were excluded. Garden labour was 
reduced, ‘‘ tidying-up ’’ became impossible, and nature had 
her way. Among the shrubs a thick undergrowth of 
brambles and nettles grew up. This is the kind of shelter 
that birds love, and we understand that good observers 
discovered species nesting again that had quite forsaken 
inner London. 

The Times of February 2, 1922, contained the announce- 
ment that a small committee had been appointed under 
the Office of Works, in order to collect evidence about this 
increase of wild-bird life, and it is hoped that they will 
recommend that where the enclosed places do not interfere 
with the enjoyment of the public they may be left, and 
possibly that some other sanctuaries may be added. 


Order Passeres, Ring-Ouzel. 
Wheatear. 
Mistle-Thrush. Whinchat. 
Song-Thrush, Stonechat. 
Redwing. Redstart. 
Fieldfare. Black Redstart. 


Blackbird, Red-spotted Bluethroat. 
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Redbreast. 
Nightingale. 
Whitethroat. 

Lesser Whitethroat. 
Blackcap. 
Garden-Warbler. 
Dartford Warbler. 
Golden-crested Wren. 
Chiftchaff. 
Willow-Wren. 
Wood-Wren. 
Reed-Warbler. 
Marsh-Warbler. 
Sedge-Warbler. 
Grasshopper-W arbler, 
Hedge-Sparrow. 
Dipper. 


Bearded Reedling or Tit- 


mouse.” 
Long-tailed Titmouse. 
Great Titmouse, 
Coal-Titmouse. 
Marsh-Titmouse. 
Willow Titmouse. 
Blue-Titmouse. 
Crested-Tit mouse, 
Nuthatch. 
Wren. 
Tree-Creeper. 
Pied Wagtail. 
White Wagtail. 
Grey Wagtail. 
Yellow Wagtail. 
Blue-headed Wagtail. 
Tree-Pipit. 
Meadow- Pipit. 
Rock-Pipit. 
Golden Oriole. 
Great Grey Shrike, 
Red-backed Shrike. 
Pied Flycatcher. 
Spotted Flycatcher. 
Swallow. 
House-Martin. 
Sand-Martin. 
Greenfinch. 
Hawfinch. 
Goldfinch, 
Siskin. 
House-Sparrow. 
Tree-Sparrow. 
Chaffinch. 
Brambling. 
Linnet. 
Mealy Redpoll. 


Lesser Redpoll. 
Twito. 
Bullfinch. 
Crossbill. 
Corn-Bunting. 
Yellow Bunting. 
Cirl Bunting. 
Reed-Bunting. 
Snow-Bunting. 
Lapland Bunting. 
Starling. 
Chough, 

Jay. 

Magpie. 
Jackdaw. 
Raven. 
Carrion-Crow. 
Hooded Crow. 
Rook. 
Sky-Lark. 
Wood-Lark. 
Shore-Lark, 


Order Picanie. 


Swift. 

Nightjar. 

Wryneck. 

Green Woodpecker. 

Great Spotted Woodpecker. 
Lesser Spotted Woodpecker. 
Kingfisher. 

Hoopoe. 

Cuckoo. 


Order Striges. 


White or Barn-Owl. 
Long-eared Owl. 
Short-eared Owl. 
Tawny Owl. 

Little Owl. 


Order Accipitres. 


Marsh-Harrier. 

Hen- Harrier. 
Montagu’s Harrier. 
Buzzard. 
Rough-legged Buzzard. 
Golden Eagle. 
White-tailed Eagle. 
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Sparrow-Hawk. 
Kite. 
Honey-Buzzard. 
Peregrine Falcon. 
Hobby. 

Merlin. 

Kestrel. 

Osprey. 


Order Steganopodes. 


Cormorant. 
Shag. 
Gannet. 


Order Herodiones. 


Common Heron, 
Bittern. 
Spoonbill. 


Order Anseres. 


Grey Lag-Goose. 
White-fronted Goose. 
Bean-Goose. 
Pink-footed Goose. 
Barnacle Goose. 
Brent Goose. 
Whooper Swan. 
Bewick’s Swan. 
Mute Swan. 
Common Sheld-Duck. 
Mallard or Wild Duck. 
Gadwall. 

Shoveler. 

Pintail. 

Teal. 

Garganey. 

Wigeon. 

Pochard. 

Tufted Duck. 
Scaup-Duck. 
Goldeneye. 
Long-tailed Duck, 
Common Eider Duck. 
Common Scoter. 
Velvet Scoter. 
Goosander. 


Red-breasted Merganiser. 


Smew. 
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Order Columba. 


Ring-Dove or Wood-Pigeon, 


Stock-Dove. 
Rock-Dove. 
Turtle-Dove. 


Order Galline. 


Capercaillie. 

Black Grouse. 

Red Grouse. 
Ptarmigan. 
Pheasant. 

Partridge. 
Red-legged Partridge. 
Quail. 


Order Fulicaric. 


Corn-Crake or Land-Rail. 
Spotted Crake. 
Water-Rail. 

Moor-Hen. 

Common Coot. 


Order Limicole. 


Stone-Curlew. 
Dotterel. 

Ringed Plover. 
Kentish Plover. 
Golden Plover. 
Grey Plover. 
Lapwing. 
Turnstone. 
Oyster-Catcher. 
Avocet. 
Red-necked Phalarope. 
Woodcock. 

Great Snipe. 
Common Snipe. 
Jack Snipe. 
Duniin. 

Little Stint. 
Curlew-Sandpiper. 
Purple Sandpiper. 
Knot. 

Sanderling. 

Ruff. 

Common Sandpiper. 
Wood Sandpiper. 


Green Sandpiper. 
Redshank. 

Spotted Redshank. 
Greenshank. 
Bar-tailed Godwit. 

Black-tailed Godwit. 
Common Curlew. 
Whimbrel. 


Order Gavic. 


Black Tern. 

Sandwich Tern. 

Roseate Tern. 

Common Tern. 

Arctic Tern. 

Little Tern. 

Black-headed Gull. 
Common Gull. 
Herring-Gull. 

Lesser Black-backed Gull. 
Great Black-backed Gull. 
Glaucous Gull. 

Kittiwake Gull. 

Great Skua. 

Pomatorhine Skua. 

Arctic or Richardson’s Skua. 
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' Long-tailed or Buffon’s Skua. 


Order Alce. 


Razorbill. 
Guillemot. 

Black Guillemot. 
Little Auk. 
Puffin. 


Order Pygopodes. 


Great Northern Diver, 
Black-throated Diver, 
Red-throated Diver. 
Great Crested Grebe, 
Red-necked Grebe. 
Slavonian Grebe. 
Eared Grebe. 

Little Grebe. 


Order Tubinares, 


Storm-Petrel. 


Leach’s Fork-tailed Petrel. 


Great Shearwater. 
Manx Shearwater. 
Sooty Shearwater. 
Fulmar., 
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CANADIAN POLITICS 


Ne sutor ultra crepidam ! The views of the subject in hand 
here set forth obviously cannot pretend to be those of a 
political expert. They only claim to be the observations of, 
one hopes, a reasonably intelligent Englishman who has 
now been for nearly twenty years a Canadian citizen, and 
who has during that time taken a keen interest, as an 
amateur and ab extra, in the politics of his adopted country, 
But for this very reason they may have some value of 
their own for your readers who are interested in the subject. 

Political life in Canada suffers from the fact that it does 
not at present attract the ablest men in the country. This 
was not the case in the past. Making every allowance for 
the magnifying effect of the mere lapse of years, there is no 
doubt that men like Sir John A. Macdonald (whose statue, 
bearing a curious facial resemblance to Disraeli, is almost 
in sight of me as I write), and his contemporaries, were the 
biggest men in Canada in their day. The last of the 
political “giants”? of those days, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
survived till quite recently, and however much one might 
differ from his opinions and policy, it was impossible to 
deny that he stood head and shoulders above both political 
friends and opponents of recent years in personality and 
statesmanship. There do not seem to be at present any 
successors to these men of quite the same calibre. 

The reason is not far to seek. Less than sixty years 
ago Canada was merely an aggregation of Provinces bound 
together by practically no other tie than that of a common 
allegiance to the British Crown. The population was 
small (it is not much more than eight millions even to-day), 
and there was little wealth as yet. But the immense 
possibilities of development in every direction afforded by 
the latent natural resources of their vast country were 
dawning on men’s minds. The far-sighted, however, 
perceived that the problem of how best to realize these 
possibilities was in the first instance a_ political one. 
Canada had to be united and fused as far as possible into 4 
homogeneous whole politically, if the development of her 
resources was to be carried out with any hope of success. 
The task of Confederation, and in subsequent years of 
directing the fortunes of the newly born Dominion of 
Canada so as to give her a “ place in the sun ” among other 
nations, made the pursuit of politics very fascinating. It 
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called for and in large measure obtained the services of the 
ablest men the country could produce. Cost of living 
was cheap, and the general standard not luxurious, so 
that the emoluments of a public man were quite sufficient 
to allow him to live on a scale that was then considered 
quite well-to-do. 

The state of affairs to-day is very different. The status of 
Canada as a self-governing Dominion within the Empire 
is absolutely fixed. Advances may be made in details, 
but the main position is complete and secure. Politically 
speaking, Canada has finished growing; the fascinating 
excitement of youth has become the solid if less inspiring 
certainty of maturity. But the development of the potential 
wealth and natural resources of the country is still, com- 
paratively speaking, in its infancy. And this development, 
made possible only by the efforts of those who welded 
Canada into a Nation, now far surpasses politics in attraction 
and interest. Though much has been accomplished during 
the last half century in this direction, an enormous amount 
remains to be done. The guiding of this development 
now secures the finest brains in the country, not only 
because large emoluments are obtainable, but because it 
affords a far more attractive career than political life. 
The “ making of Canada” has passed its political stage ; 
the big issues lie in this other direction. The men who 
really count in Canada to-day are the leaders who are 
engaged in developing her resources, not the politicians. 
And as there are as yet in Canada very few who have in 
youth at any rate the means to render them independent 
of business, practically no “leisured class’? who can take 
up politics as a life’s work exists. The result is greatly 
to depress the estimate of “ politics” in the minds of the 
people at large, so that where the finest brains of the country 
are needed, they are quite content to put up with medio- 
crities, while men of high public spirit, and with a deep 
sense of their duty to their country, are convinced that 
they can serve her better by devoting their talents to the 
development of her resources rather than by entering 
political life. 

The recent Dominion Elections emphasized this dearth 
of really great and outstanding personalities among our 
would-be political leaders. The outbreak of the war found 
a fairly strong Conservative Government in power, with 
Sir Robert Borden as Premier. Sir Robert, though hardly 
to be described as brilliant, or to use a hackneyed phrase, 
“magnetic,” is probably the ablest man from an all-round 
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point of view that has figured recently in Canadian politics, 
His withdrawal therefrom, owing to a physical breakdown 
caused by the excessive strain of the war years, has certainly 
left a gap, not only in the ranks of his own party, but of 
Canadian political leaders as a whole, which so far does 
not seem likely to be easily filled. He carried out the 
great and unexpected task which fell to his lot of piloting 
his country through five eventful years with marked success, 
displaying in the face of extraordinary difficulties an 
unlooked-for resourcefulness and a remarkable strength 
of character and steadfastness of purpose. It is perhaps 
hardly as yet sufficiently recognized how great is the debt 
Canada owes to him. Later on in the war, seeing that 
Conscription was necessary if the strength of the Canadian 
Overseas Force was to be increased or even maintained, 
he formed a Coalition Government, put through an Act 
introducing Conscription, and then appealed to the country, 
which by a large majority endorsed his action. He did 
his best to induce Sir Wilfrid Laurier to join the Coalition, 
even offering to surrender the Premiership to allow of the 
post being offered to whomsoever the reorganized Govern- 
ment might choose. But Sir Wilfrid, who had he been 
twenty years younger would most probably have obeyed 
the patriotic call, was by this time an almost extinct 
voleano, and felt that he had not the strength to induce 
his French followers to agree to Conscription, a task 
which would have been well within his powers in earlier 
and more vigorous days. He therefore refused to co- 
operate, thereby missing the chance of covering the closing 
days of a brilliant life with a blaze of glory. 

When Sir Robert Borden resigned the Premiership, 
the Coalition had already shown signs of disintegration, 
more than one member of the Government having left its 
ranks. And when Mr. Arthur Meighen succeeded him as 
Prime Minister, the process of disintegration increased 
very rapidly. Eventually Mr. Meighen was obliged to 
form an almost entirely new Cabinet, after which he 
immediately dissolved Parliament and appealed to the 
country. 

He had two parties against him in the field, the 
Liberals under Mr. Mackenzie King, a former henchman 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and a recently formed party calling 
themselves Progressives, representing the Free ‘Trade 
leanings of the Western agriculturists, and led by Mr. T. A. 
Crerar, a prominent grain grower. Probably even in his 
most sanguine moments Mr. Meighen did not expect to be 
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returned with a majority over both bodies of his opponents 
combined, but he certainly hoped that his supporters would 
form the largest group in the new House. In the result, 
however, he sustained a crushing defeat ; he himself was 
beaten in his own constituency, and his elected followers 
are the smallest of the three groups. Nominally, Mr. 
Mackenzie King secured the largest number of adherents, 
though just failing to obtain a majority over both the 
other parties combined. But for reasons to be stated 
subsequently this apparent superiority in numbers of the 
Liberals is not quite so significant as it appears at first 
sight. The success of the Progressives is undoubtedly 
the most remarkable feature of the election. 

Mr. Meighen was probably badly advised in not going 
to the country immediately after his succession to Sir 
Robert Borden. Had he done so, he might not indeed 
have won, but he certainly would not have met with so 
disastrous a defeat. It is not easy to understand the 
reasons which led him, or his advisers, to postpone the 
appeal. The Coalition Government was undoubtedly put 
in power by the electors for the specific purpose of carrying 
on the war, and when the war ended there was a wide-spread 
feeling that an opportunity ought to be given to the country 
of deciding whether or not it wished that Government 
to continue. This feeling grew into a bitter resentment 
as the Government continued to hold on to office, being 
intensified by the fact that successive withdrawals of 
Liberal Coalitionist members of the Cabinet practically 
turned a Government which had been elected as Coalitionist 
into a Conservative Ministry. There may, of course, have 
been weighty reasons of State which led the Government 
to postpone as long as possible the plunging of the country 
into the turmoil of a general election, but it is not easy to 
conjecture what they were, and it is certain that every 
year of delay increasingly lessened the chance of success. 
As a matter of fact, the election, when it did take place, 
caused. little excitement, and as far as the management of 
public affairs was concerned, there did not appear to be 
much reason to anticipate that a change of Government 
would mean any drastic alteration in general policy. The 
delay had also forced Mr. Meighen to form a new Cabinet, 
which was of such mediocre material that even the Con- 
servative press adopted a mildly apologetic tone in com- 
menting upon it, and which certainly was an additional 
handicap in the contest. 

The platform on which the Conservatives decided to make 
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their appeal to the country proved quite ineffective. For 
the first time for some years a wave of unemployment had 
swept over the country, though not, speaking proportionally, 
to anything like the same extent as in England or the 
United States. Mr. Meighen perhaps believed that the Pro. 
gressives were more dangerous opponents than the Liberals, 
In any case, he selected for his battle-cry the mainten- 
ance of Protection, by which policy he claimed that 
unemployment could be lessened and ultimately wiped out, 
whereas any lowering of the tariff was bound to increase 
that evil. The prevailing spirit in Canada at present is 
undoubtedly in favour of the policy of Protection, and 
everybody knew that whatever Government was returned 
there would certainly be no drastic change, for the present 
at any rate, in that policy. For even were such change 
desirable on general grounds in the future, no_ political 
party with any sense would embark upon so perilous a 
venture in the present difficult economic situation. §o 
when the electors were told that unless Mr. Meighen were 
returned, Free Trade and the consequent unemployment 
would come in, and prosperity and work for all disappear, 
the electors were not thrilled at all. They knew by past 
experience that the Liberals might talk vaguely about 
a revised tariff, but that they were in practice Protectionists, 
and they felt quite sure that the Progressives would not, 
under any circumstances, have a majority over both the 
other parties combined, even if they had been committed to 
a complete reversal of fiscal policy, which as far as one 
could make out they were not. The appeal therefore 
utterly failed to arouse enthusiasm. 

Not only was this the case, but in an indirect way it 
actually did harm to the Conservative cause. I have 
no doubt, as I have said, that at the present time the 
majority of the electors in Canada are in favour of a con- 
siderable measure of Protection. But an ever-increasing 
number is beginning to wonder whether after all a high 
Protective tariff is the panacea that it is claimed to be. 
They see that while under it our industries have been built 
up, and our wealth as a nation increased, Canada never- 
theless, from being a country in which the cost of living 
was extremely low, has become one in which the price of 
the necessaries of life has reached a point as high as, or 
even higher than, the level in those countries which cannot 
produce enough to support themselves, whereas this country 
can produce enough to meet the needs of its population 
many times over. At the same time, owing to the tariff, 
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a higher price is being paid for manufactured goods, 
whether of home production or imported. It is also being 
observed that it is only one section of the community that 
has grown wealthy under Protection, and there is a growing 
conviction that a system which in effect taxes the whole 
community heavily for the benefit of one section, which 
reaps rewards entirely out of proportion to services rendered, 
must have a flaw in it somewhere. Those who felt in this 
way, and they were not a few, though not prepared to 
support a change of policy under present circumstances, 
resented what they are coming to consider a necessary 
evil being thrust upon their attention as a principle upon 
the maintenance of which the economic salvation of the 
country must always depend, and in consequence voted 
against the Conservative candidate. 

Had Mr. Meighen gone to the country immediately 
after Sir Robert Borden resigned, he would have had a 
much more effective platform ready to hand than the 
comparatively dead issue of Protection. He would have 
been amply justified in appealing to the country to maintain 
the Government in power upon the record of what it had 
accomplished during the war. For the record of first the 
Conservative and then the Coalition Government during 
that period is an excellent one, for which it deserves the 
highest credit and the gratitude of the country. It grappled 
with and solved with considerable success entirely new 
problems, financial, military, and economic, due to the 
war. To the excellence of one highly important branch 
of its work I can bear personal testimony. Upwards of 
two years ago I compiled for the Social Service Council 
of the Church of England in Canada an exhaustive Report 
of what the Government had done and was doing in connect- 
ion with the Returned Soldier problem, Pensions, Hospitals 
and Medical treatment, Vocational training, and Civil 
re-establishment generally. The fullest information was 
placed at my disposal, and I also had before me complete 
information of what was being done by the Governments 
of other countries along the same lines. The result of 
very careful investigation showed without a doubt that 
the Canadian Government had handled this very difficult 
problem with considerably greater success than had any 
other country. Taken then as a whole, and allowing for 
occasional mistakes, there could have been put forward 
as a very strong plea for retaining the confidence of the 
country, and one which would have appealed to most 
patriotic people, the record of the Government in dealing 
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so successfully with the entirely abnormal situation created 
by the outbreak of the war. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Meighen would have 
been much more successful, even when he went to the 


country at the eleventh hour, if he had brought, forcibly and | 


in detail before the electorate the actual achievements of the 
Government during those years of crisis, and devoted less 
energy to endeavouring to make them believe that the 
policy of Protection, upon the maintenance of which he 
asserted that the future prosperity of the country depended, 
would be endangered by the return of his opponents to power. 


It would have been better, of course, to have struck while ‘| 


the iron was hot, as the memory of the people is extremely 
short in such matters, so that what would have been a 
powerful plea two years earlier, had he dissolved Parlia- 
ment and sought re-election then, might perhaps have lost 
something of its force if put forward last December. But it 
would at least have had the merit of reality, while the cry 
of danger which he adopted seemed to most people largely 
illusory. 

It was noticeable that Mr. Meighen fought the campaign 
practically unassisted. The courage and activity he dis- 
played, together with a remarkable capacity for physical 
endurance in covering the huge distances involved in this 
vast country by a series of meetings from one end of Canada 
to the other, deserved a better fate. But the forces to which 
he was opposed were too strong for him. In addition to the 
natural swing of the pendulum, and the handicaps which 
I have already described, he had also to face the unpopularity 
which the Government had, quite unfairly as many people 
think, incurred when they took over, at a very heavy cost 
to the nation, first the Canadian Northern Railway and 
then the Grand Trunk. To have allowed these systems 
to go into the Receivers’ hands would certainly have injured 
the prestige of the country, and would have given a practical 
monopoly of a large portion of the railway system in Canada 
to one Corporation, which was not thought to be desirable. 
But it was unfortunate that the expense had to be incurred 
at a time when war costs had already increased enormously 
the national liabilities. The farmers also appear to have 
been greatly annoyed at the imposition of the Income 
‘Tax, which the cost of the war rendered necessary. There 
was already in many cities a municipal income tax, in 
addition, of course, to rates and taxes, so that this additional 
Federal tax, though very unpleasant, was not the novel 
idea that it was to the farmer, who had not previously 
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paid any income tax at all. When, morcover, the form 
that he had to fill in was of so complicated and meticulous 
a character that only a farmer who kept a complete set of 
books could hope to answer it accurately, and the average 
farmer, though by no means unprogressive, does not as a 
rule keep more than rough accounts, the unpopularity of 
the measure, and consequently of the Government that 
imposed it, is easily understood. 

In the face of all these disadvantages, it would have 
been a heavy task for a really great leader of outstanding 
and commanding personality to have won the battle. It 
is no disparagement of Mr. Meighen’s manifest abilities 
to say that, so far at any rate, he does not measure up to 
that standard. He is a man of unquestioned integrity, an 
indefatigable worker, and above the average as a speaker 
and debater. He is said by some not to be a very good 
judge of men, an opinion which his choice of a Cabinet 
would seem in some measure to bear out, though very 
likely he employed the best material at his disposal. Being 
a comparatively young man, and apparently of indomitable 
perseverance, he is likely to have in the future an opportunity 
of retrieving his political fortunes, and will no doubt profit 
by the unpleasant experience through which he has just 
passed. It seems probable that he will be the leader of the 
official Opposition, as, though the Progressives are the more 
numerous group, they are likely to give a cautious support 
to the Liberal Government in its general policy, and 
would not therefore care to be classed officially as being 
in opposition. 

Mr. Mackenzie King, who is also a young man, was a 
protégé of the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier, with whom he lived 
on terms of the closest affection, and whose opposition to 
the Conscription Act he supported. On the death of his 
leader, he was chosen by his party as their official head. 
As leader of the Opposition in the late Parliament he does 
not seem to have aroused any very great enthusiasm among 
his followers, and displayed more obstructive than con- 
structive ability. His victory at the polls can hardly be 
said to be a personal one, for though he is persona grata 
to Quebec, owing to his close friendship with their late 
idolized leader, that province would almost certainly in 
any case have returned a solid Liberal block, because of their 
bitter resentment at having Conscription forced upon them 
by the late Government, though they managed to evade 
the provisions of the Act with considerable success ; while 
the rest of the Liberals, returned by English-speaking 
VOL. LXXIX 10 
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Provinces, are too few to indicate that any great im. 
pression has been made upon the country at large by the 
personality of their leader. Mr. Mackenzie King has marked 
oratorical gifts of a somewhat flamboyant style; he is 
a student of affairs and a thinker, and has written a book 
on the Labour question which displays considerable mental 
power and literary ability. As Prime Minister without 
a clear majority he has a difficult task before him, needing 
a degree of statesmanship which he has yet to prove that 
he possesses. In the eyes of the Quebec Liberals, who 
form the majority of the party, the figure of Sir Lomer 
Gouin, an astute and able politician, looms much more 
largely than that of their titular leader. So long as the 
Laurier tradition persists, that Province is likely to return 
at least a majority of nominal Liberals; in this election 
not one Conservative was successful, because of the bitter 
resentment against Conscription. But Quebec is really 
naturally Conservative and Protectionist. The Premier 
will therefore have considerable difficulty in harmonizing 
their views with those of the Progressive party, upon 
whose aid he must rely to obtain a majority. He has 
already tried to secure the support of the Progressives, by 
offering their leader a seat in the Cabinet, but after some 
deliberation with his party Mr. Crerar decided that he 
and they had better remain independent. The position 
of the Premier is therefore somewhat precarious, and for 
that reason there are some who think that the life of the 
present administration will not be a long one. 

As I have already stated, the most significant feature 
in Canadian politics at the present time is undoubtedly 
the success at the polls of the Progressive Party. The 
strength of the movement lies mainly in the West, though 
it received considerable support in the Province of Ontario. 
This is its first appearance as an organized party at a 
Dominion election. It is closely akin to, if it does not 
entirely derive from, the Ontario United Farmers’ party, 
which was victorious in the last Provincial election, and 
is now conducting the Provincial Government. This party 
also claimed the title of Progressive, and is sometimes 
known by that name. These movements, both Provincial 
and Dominion, seem to have had their origin as a protest 
against the dominatiom of politics by the representatives 
of the manufacturing interests and by clever lawyers. 
Their members are mainly agriculturists. They practically 
swept the West in the recent election, with the exception 
of British Columbia, which remained Conservative, and 
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met with considerable success in Ontario. They believe 
that the future of Canada depends more upon the develop- 
ment of its enormous food-producing capacities than of 
its manufactures, so far at least as these latter have to be 
stimulated in their growth by high Protection. Consequently 
they lean strongly towards Free Trade, or at any rate to 
a considerable lowering of the tariff in certain directions. 
There is no doubt that they have a strong body of opinion 
behind them, but have yet to convert the majority of their 
countrymen. They are really though not nominally the 
strongest of the groups in the present Parliament, as the 
two sections of Liberals are more united in name than in 
the views they are likely to take on many prominent 
questions. Their progress will be watched with great 
interest, as, if they ultimately win their way to power, 
the country is likely to experience some drastic changes 
in its fiscal and economic policy. At present they are 
adopting a very moderate attitude in these matters, as, 
being ably led, they know quite well that the country is 
not ready, nor the situation of affairs propitious, for any 
large changes. ‘The Progressive Government in the Pro- 
vincial Legislature of Ontario has not been a particular 
success; nor on the other hand could it be described as 
a failure. It has probably done as well as would have 
either the Liberals or the Conservatives. But the 
restricted scope of Provincial politics prevents one from 
forming any real estimate as to the effect the party will have 
in the larger field of Dominion affairs. This time alone 
can show. 

The present indications are that there will be a change 
of personnel rather than of policy, and that the Government 
of Mr. Mackenzie King is likely to proceed along much the 
same general lines as the administration it has displaced. 
The almost universal feeling seems to be that the present 
is no time for drastic changes or experiments. It is possible, 
but hardly probable, that the Railway commitments of 
the late Government will be entirely repudiated, though they 
may be modified in some measure. Apart from that 
question, there is no particularly contentious legislation 
inherited by the new Government. The main interest 
of Canadian politics will for some time be centred in the 
means taken by the Premier to “‘carry on” without a 
clear majority. 

One was rather surprised that organized Labour made 
practically no attempt to secure representation in the 
Dominion House at this last election. The Labour Party 
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forms quite a strong group in the Ontario Legislature, 
and might have been expected to make a strong bid for 
power in the Dominion election. However, they did not 
run many candidates, and met with little success in the 
few attempts they made. Probably they are at present 
neither sufficiently well organized nor in possession of 
adequate funds for a really big effort. But they are likely 


to play a much more prominent part in the near future, | 


It will be seen that there were no really great issues- 
before the country in the recent election ; hence its dulness, 
which was not relieved by the presence of any outstanding 
personality on either side. It is somewhat unfortunate 
that no one party obtained a really decisive majority, as a 
strong and stable Government is particularly needed to 
deal with the present rather unsettled conditions, and to 
act as a unifying influence between conflicting interests, 
Canada is a vast country with a small population, of which, 
roughly speaking, the Eastern portion is predominantly 
industrial, and the Western agricultural. Both desire, not 
unnaturally, that the development of the country should 
proceed along lines favourable to their particular interests, 
and the danger of a cleavage is accentuated by the great 
distances, which tend to produce a local rather than a 


Dominion-wide outlook in politics. Against this tendency, | 


however, must be set an ever-increasing growth of the 
sense of a distinctive Canadian nationality, which the 
united effort called forth by the war has greatly stimulated. 
It is somewhat of a marvel that Canada, separated as 
she is from the United States by only an imaginary 
boundary line, flooded with American literature, employing 
American methods and devices in every department of 
life, with her sons constantly crossing the border to seek, 
in the great country to the south of her, wider opportunities 
for their activities, has not become completely Americanized. 
The casual observer indeed, noting the similar modes and 
customs of life which prevail to a considerable extent, 
might suppose that Canada was, in everything but its 
political affiliations, simply an extension of the United 
States. These resemblances, however, one soon learns to 
be superficial ; what has prevented them from penetrating 
deeper has been the steady growth of a distinctly national 
spirit, which is suc generis, being neither American nor 
English, but Canadian. Ten years ago, when Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier tried to obtain the consent of the country to a 
Reciprocity pact with the United States, he was severely 
defeated at the polls, largely because of the cry raised that 
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if his proposals were carried out, Canada would become a 
mere annex of the United States. Since then the course 
of events has greatly developed our sense of distinctive 
nationality, strong even at that time; so that if similar 
proposals were made to-day, though they might be resisted 
on commercial or economic grounds, no one would fear that 
if they became effective, the result would be as above 
stated. ‘This sturdy, deep-rooted, and even at times 
aggressive belief in ‘Canada as a Nation” is really our 
greatest asset at the present time, for it is not only likely 
to prove the necessary bond of union in conditions which 
might otherwise tend to disintegration, but as the obliga- 
tions contained in the idea are more fully realized, it should 
have the effect of inducing our finest minds to devote 
themselves to public life. Politics would thus be raised 
to a higher plane, and the present deficiency of great leaders 
made good. It may be added in conclusion that Canadian 
independence never has been, and, one can confidently 
prophesy, never will be aimed towards separation; the 
natural ties are far too strong for that; its aspiration is 
rather to endeavour to fit our country to fill a place, ever 
increasing in importance and usefulness, within the Empire 
to which we are all proud to belong. 


EDWARD ONTARIO 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


TRUE AND FALSE ECONOMY 
THE ADMIRALTY AND “THE AXE” 


We doubt whether many of our readers have had the 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with the text of 
the remarkable memorandum in which the Admiralty 
challenged that portion of the Geddes Report advocating 
the reduction of present naval expenditure by £21,000,000, 
Our hysterical press—which grows more hysterical every 
day—was too excited to publish this document, though 
wildly abusive of the Admiralty for its effrontery in daring 
to express any opinion upon proposals which might prove 
as disastrous as many of them are obviously superficial. 
In the judgment of all fair-minded persons, Lord Beatty 
and his colleagues only did their duty in preventing the 
public from arriving at a prejudiced conclusion on the 
inadequate and misleading data contained in the naval 
programme of Sir Eric Geddes and his Committee, on whose 
infallibility in international affairs it would be unsafe 
“to go nap.’ A decision had to be taken in the absence 
abroad of the First Lord, Lord Lee of Fareham, as there 
was no time to lose, and Colonel Amery (Parliamentary 
and Financial Secretary to the Admiralty) boldly and 
properly shouldered the responsibility of circulating this 
paper to the Press, subsequently explaining (see Weekly 
Dispatch, February 12th): 


The statement of the Admiralty was issued on my instructions, in accord- 
ance with the general authority of the Cabinet to Ministers to deal with matters 
arising out of the Geddes Report as they thought suitable. 

I considered the Report so gravely misleading and dangerous in many 
respects that it was necessary to issue a definite correction immediately. 


Simultaneously this statement was issued by the Admiralty 
evidently with Lord Beatty’s authority : 


In taking such steps as seem to be advisable to rebut these serious and 
misleading reflections made on the Admiralty in the Geddes Report, Mr. Amery 
was in no sense exceeding his authority. The memorandum contains the 
considered views of the Admiralty and they have nothing to add to it. 


Under the circumstances we make no apology for re- 
producing the Admiralty communiqué. Although hysteria 
is rampant at the moment and politicians of all parties 
are hoping to save their own skins at the expense of our 
national defences, all sensible self-respecting Britons— 
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wherever they may be—prefer to hear what Lord Beatty 
and his colleagues have to say before they light-heartedly 
run amok in the British Navy. 


THE ADMIRALTY MEMORANDUM 


The Board of Admiralty fully recognize the need for the most stringent 
economy in the present condition of the National Finances, and they have given 
most careful consideration to the Interim Report of the Committee on National 
Expenditure. It was and is, their earnest desire to adopt every economy 
suggested which may be practicable, always bearing in mind that they are 
responsible for seeing that effect is given to the naval policy of the Govern- 
ment announced to, and accepted by, Parliament, whilst the Committee remain 
free from any such responsibility. The Board’s careful consideration of the 
Report has led them to two definite conclusions. 

Firstly, the Board recognize that the Report contains several valuable 
suggestions, some of which the Admiralty themselves brought to the notice of 
the Committee as being already under consideration, whilst others the Admiralty 
welcome and are adopting; but its major recommendations are based on a 
serious misconception of the character and requirements of our naval organiza- 
tion and the effect upon those requirements of our experience in the late war. 
This misconception is so complete as greatly to diminish the value of the 
Report as the basis of practicable suggestions for economy. 

Secondly, the very large reduction which the Committee profess to have 
found possible in navy estimates without affecting naval policy has not 
actually been found at all. The Committee recommend a total reduction of 
£21,000,000 additional to nearly £15,000,000. In 1921-22 the gross estimates 
(apart from £1,958,000 for beginning the capital ship programme) were 
£89,228,000. Last summer the Admiralty were able to recommend a reduction 
on this gross figure (apart from the £11,816,000 for new capital ship programme) 
of £14,705,000 decided upon by the Admiralty in the summer. ‘This reduction 
is declared to be irrespective of any reductions made possible by the Washington 
Conference, and of reductions that might be obtained by further delaying the 
provision of much-needed oil fuel reserves for the fleet. Yet when the 
Committee’s recommendations are analyzed it is found that, even if viewed 
in the most liberal and unpractical light, they would not achieve a reduction 
of more than £14,000,000. The other £7,000,000 have no other apparent 
foundation than the general desire to obtain a striking result. Further, this 
discrepancy cannot be explained by arguing that a superficial examination of 
proposed naval expenditure revealed £14,000,000 of superfluity, and therefore 
it can be fairly assumed that more minute examination would reveal another 
£7,000,000. 

On Wuat Navy Srrencta DEPENDS 


Everyone knows that, apart from the special questions of new-construction 
programme and oil-fuel reserves, which the Committee specifically excluded 
from their conclusions, the size of the navy estimates depends mainly upon 
two things: (a) the number of men in the navy, (b) the establishment and 
expenditure of the dockyards. ‘The Committee, therefore, as their Report 
indicates, concentrated much of their attention on these two items, and also 
on certain other important items, particularly naval armaments, works, scientific 
and experimental services, education of naval cadets, and the Admiralty 
Office. Their recommendations in regard to these items are largely in the 
nature of big overhead “ cuts,”’ and, as already stated, might, under the most 
favourable circumstances and ignoring all questions of practicability, result 
in a reduction of £14,000,000 out of about £49,000,000, i.e., about 28 per cent. 
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The remaining items of naval expenditure (apart from the automatic 
expenditure included in the non-effective votes) total about £11,000,000, and 
it is not possible to imagine by what process of reasoning the Committee 
concluded that it would be possible on these items to make a reduction of 
£7,000,000, i.e., over 60 per cent. Tho Report throws no light on this point, and 
it seems safe to assume that if the Committee’s general survey of the votes 
had led them to think that there was a 60 per cent. superfluity anywhere they 
would have closely investigated such a scandal and revealed the facts in their 
Report. 

In the sphere of public and private accounts alike the representation of 
@ saving of £14,000,000 as being one of £21,000,000 is bound to lead sooner 
or later to disillusionment, and the Admiralty consider it particularly dangerous 
to deal with figures in this liberal way when the issue at stake is the adequacy 
of our naval strength. 


‘* EXTENT OF COMMITTEE’S MISCONCEPTION ”’ 


The extent of the Committee’s misconception of the character and require. 
ments of the naval organization is revealed in the quite erroneous statement, 
on page 6 of the Report, that the estimates prepared by the departments 
provide that in the year 1923, the fifth year after the armistice was signed, 
with a broken and exhausted Europe, and with no German menace, we are 
to have far greater fighting-power, with a larger personnel and greater pre- 
parations for war, than ever before in our history. This is emphatically not 
true of the navy, whether the test taken is the size of the fighting-fleet, or 
the number of men, or any other reasonable test of what constitutes fighting 
power. That certain weapons have been improved in efficiency beyond what 
was the case before the war is, of course, obvious, but the advance applies to 
our possible enemies as well as to ourselves, and we are not placed in any better 
position relatively to other powers by this inevitable progress. On the other 
hand, prior to the Washington Conference the relative strength of the other 
great naval powers was being increased to a most formidable extent by the 
rapid construction of large numbers of vessels embodying all the experience 
of the war and capable of entirely outclassing any British ship, including the 
only partially post-Jutland Hood. 

So far were the Committee from realizing the true facts of the case, that, 
dealing with the pre-Washington situation, they actually stated (page 9) that 
they were “not satisfied that such a large peace fleet and potential war fleet 
(capital ships) as the Admiralty are planning are required.” And, again, 
that ‘‘if modernity in capital ships is the ultimate expression of power we 
are maintaining an overpowering fleet, involving great expense in fuel, 
upkeep, and personnel.” It is only necessary to examine the details of the 
naval agreement reached at Washington as regards the capital ships of the 
three chief powers to appreciate how utterly opposed is this view of the 
Committee to the expert and impartial conclusions underlying that agreement. 

It is in harmony with this distorted view that the Committee throughout 
their Report should compare costs in 1913-14, 1921-22, and 1922-23 without 
ever alluding to the fact that the purchasing power of money has greatly 
decreased. 

MANNING THE Navy 

The Admiralty feel bound to refer at some length to the question of the 
manning of the navy, which occupies a large portion of the Report. The 
Committee make the charge that in the sketch estimates 1922-23 (which pro- 
posed an average bearing of 121,600 officers and men, as compared with 121,700 
men in 1921-22) man-power is provided for on a lavish scale, and they propose 
a reduction of 35,000 officers and men as not being required for naval service. 
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This proposed discharge of 35,000 is responsible for not less than £7,000,000 
out of the Committee’s identifiable reduction of £14,000,000. Even this saving 
would only have been possible on the Committee’s light-hearted assumption 
that by some undisclosed means this enormous number of officers and men, 
scattered all over the world, could be discharged from the navy by March 31, 1922. 

In regard to this question of manning it is evident that the Committee never 
grasped the essential requirements of the system which they criticize. Their 
criticisms are based on a table (page 11) showing only the mobilization allo- 
cation of the active service personnel in 1914-15 and 1922-23 respectively. 
The Committee fail to appreciate the fact that the numbers for the fleet have 
to take into account not only allocation on mobilization, but also the numbers 
needed in peace-time, to allow officers and men to go through their courses 
in the training schools, ships’ companies to be relieved periodically both at 
home and abroad, leave to be given according to the regulations, etc., in addition 
to provision for sickness both in peace and on mobilization. On thecontrary, 
the Committee seems to have proceeded on the essentially false assumption 
that so long as the numbers voted are adequate to provide for mobilization 
allocation they will of necessity also provide adequately for peace training and 
the other requirements above-mentioned. 


SECRET OF EconoMy IN MAN-POWER 


In actual fact, whilst the secret of economy in naval man-power lies in 
bringing these two sets of numbers into the closest possible harmony, neither 
is directly dependent on the other. This will be seen from taking two extreme 
examples. If the whole fleet were kept in commission, so that no additional 
ships remained to be manned on mobilization, the whole of the personnel required 
in peace for training, reliefs, etc., would be additional to the mobilization 
requirements. If, on the other hand, the whole of the fleet were in peace- 
time kept in reserve (all the ships carrying reduced crews in peace and being 
completed on mobilization), probably the whole of the personnel required for 
training etc., could be found out of the difference between the reduced and the 
full crews, and there need be no numbers additional to the mobilization 
requirements, though, of course, from the point of view of efficiency, such 
an arrangement would be an impossible one. 

Having started on a wrong basis (and incidentally with an inaccurate 
number), the Committee fell into almost every possible error in the series of 
calculations leading them to the conclusion that only 86,600 men were required 
for the service of the fleet. For instance, they omitted to make any allowance 
whatever for the fact that men would be sick, and on passage to and from 
foreign stations, at the moment of mobilization, as at any other moment, an 
omission of some thousands. They treated 4,347 men whose posts are fixed 
in peace, and who therefore cannot be used for training, reliefs, etc., as if they 
were available for those purposes, and thus introduced another error amounting 
to thousands into their calculations. They provided for the coastguard 
furnishing 1,500 active service ratings to the fleet on mobilization, whereas 
the coastguard is wholly a pensioner force. They set out to make a 37 per 
cent. reduction on the numbers borne in smaller ships, harbour establishments, 
ete., but by an oversight actually made a 63 per cent. reduction. 


OFFICERS’ SERVANTS 


They recommend the abolition of the officers’ stewards and cooks, stating 
that 1,800 men would be saved thereby, on the assumption that officers’ servants 
afloat are not at present included in the fighting complement of a ship, whereas 
in reality these ratings are already an integral part of the numbers required to 
fight the ship, and if abolished would have to be replaced by more expensive 
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seamen ratings. As a result of such omissions and inaccuracies the Committee 
arrived at a total number (86,600) which would be quite inadequate for 
working the fleet, and which would be so allocated between service afloat 
and service ashore that a man would serve on an average six years afloat for 
every year of service (or training) on shore. The personnel of the navy in 
such circumstances, would inevitably be inadequately trained, stale and 
discontented. 

In connection with the question of manning, the Committee seriously criticize 
the numbers of men in shore establishments, overlooking the fact that the 
bulk of the technical training of officers and men and most of the experimental 
work of the navy is carried on in these establishments. New establishments, 
mainly in connection with anti-submarine and mining and anti-mining work 
have become essential, without the importance of the gunnery and torpedo 
and other pre-war establishments in any way ditminishing. Statistics, however, 
of the proportion of officers and men employed respectively in fighting ships 
(capital ships, cruisers, destroyers, and submarines) and on other services in 
the British, U.S.A., and Japanese Navies show that the British Navy employs 
a larger proportion in the fighting ships and a smaller proportion on other 
services than either of the other great navies. 


Starrs OF COMMANDERS-IN-CHIEF 

In regard to the staffs of Commanders-in-Chief, the Committee has, perhaps 
excusably, been misled by the use of the old naval term “retinue,” and 
has treated them as being the personal following of the Commander-in-Chief. 
In reality, by far the greater number of the officers and men included in these 
staffs are borne for naval duties which must necessarily be provided for at a 
port containing a number of naval establishments, and having nothing to 
do with the dignity or personal comfort of the Commander-in-Chief. The 
possibility of effecting reductions in these staffs, whether naval or personal, 
is being carefully looked into, but the paragraph in the Committee’s Report 
which implies that large numbers of men and sums of money are being wasted 
in maintaining unnecessary pomp and circumstance is entirely misleading, 
On the other hand, the unavoidable expenses falling upon a Commander-in- 
Chief in connection with the entertainment of foreign officers, etc., are heavy, 
and no flag officer can accept such a post as Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, 
unless he has considerable private means. 


SURPLUS IN COMMISSIONED RANKS 


There are many inaccuracies in the Committee’s statements with regard to the 
surplus number of officers, and the main point (which is correct) that the war, 
like that of a hundred years ago, has left the navy with a considerable number 
of officers surplus to future requirements, is no new discovery. What is surprising 
is that the Committee apparently never connected the fact with the close 
of a great war. The Admiralty have been dealing with this problem of surplus 
officers ever since the war ended, and the surplus has already been reduced by 
over a thousand. It is not attributable to the Admiralty that the schemes 
which they have devised for further reducing this surplus have not yet all 
been put into operation. The Committee’s final recommendation on this 
subject appears to mean that, in the absence of any decision upon these schemes, 
the lists should be cleared by an unsparing and indiscriminate application 
of the non-service rule which exists to deal with normal peace conditions. 
These surplus officers are not gentlemen who joined the navy after the com- 
mencement of the war, but regular officers who joined the navy as a life pro- 
profession at a very early age, and who have been educated and trained solely 
to fit them for being naval officers. The Admiralty submit that summarily 
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to discharge officers in this category would be contrary to all ideas of justice, 
and repugnant to the feelings which they believe the Empire entertains for 
the services of the navy during the war. 

Numerous other cases can be quoted in which the Committee’s recom- 
mendations are based on similar errors or misapprehensions. For instance, 
the Report states that the Admiralty maintain six months’ war-stocks of 
victualling-stores and sea-stores, and recommends that these be reduced to 
three months’ war-stocks. In reality, the standard is three months’ peace 
consumption, and to substitute even three months’ war-stocks would mean 
a large expenditure of money. The cost of maintaining the king’s yacht and 
other special service vessels is overstated by 60 per cent. through its being 
overlooked that the crews of these vessels are drafted to fighting ships on 
mobilization. 

Again, the Committee recommend that the crews of ships refitting in the 
dockyards should be used for “ relief work and training of one kind or another,” 
and lay stress on the saving that would result. The facts are, that already 
in the case of long refits ships are paid off and the crews are utilized, whilst 
short refits are the recognized opportunities for giving the leave to which the 
crew is entitled, and any margin of time after leave has been given is too 
short to make it economical or possible to draft men to other duties in this 
way. 

ARMAMENTS VOTE 

The Report states that no piecework rates are in operation in the royal 
dockyards, whereas over a million pounds will be earned on piecework in the 
present financial year. In criticizing the armaments vote, the Committee 
state that the whole cost of overhauling guns for the defensive armament of 
merchant vessels is included in the sketch estimate for 1922-23, and suggest 
that no disadvantage would ensue if this work were retarded. In reality, 
it had already been arranged to spread the work over eight years, and the 
amount included in the estimates was only a small proportion of the sum 
mentioned by the Committee. Similarly, in regard to torpedoes, the Committee 
criticize the manufacture of one torpedo a week to make up the stock of new- 
pattern torpedoes for capital ships, alleging that a large surplus stock of such 
torpedoes is already held. In reality the torpedoes to which they refer are 
partly of old pattern, unsuitable for our more modern ships, and partly of a 
quite different pattern only suitable for submarines. 

The Committee recommend that the scientific vote should be reduced by 
one half. To carry out this recommendation it would be necessary to destroy 
entirely the Department of Scientific Research and its laboratories, as well 
as to discharge a large part of the scientific staff at the signal and mining 
schools, as the Committee cannot seriously have contemplated the abolition 
of Greenwich Observatory or the cessation of the work of charting the seas 
or repairing and adjusting compasses. The Department of Scientific Research 
was instituted by Sir Eric Geddes when First Lord of the Admiralty, and, 
although now on a far more modest scale than he projected, is intended to 
make some amends for the damaging criticism which was levelled during the 
war against the navy for the neglect of research. 


NeEcESSARY WorK REPAIRS 


In dealing with the works vote the Committee recommend that no money 
should be spent on new works. Acceptance of this recommendation would 
have meant that Portsmouth Dockyard wall and several important buildings 
at the great naval yards would have collapsed ; some of the docks would be 
rendered useless through the dilapidation of the dock gates; essential work- 
shops recently destroyed by fire could not have been rebuilt ; magazines would 
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be in danger of blowing up for lack of safety-precautions recently ordered ; and 
jetties and wharves could not have been approached for lack of dredging, 
All improvements of shore accommodation of the men of the fleet, which have 
been promised to the Fleet Welfare Committee, would have to be abandoned, 

It is probable that there is no important business “rm in the country that 
has not very largely developed its use of motor-transport since 1914, and found 
economy in doing so, but the Committee take the Admiralty to task because 
their motor vehicles have increased from 11 in 1914 to upwards of 400 (over 
the whole world) at the present time, and recommend that the whole money 
provision for overhauling and reconditioning such vehicles during 1922-23 
shall be omitted. It is not stated whether the Committee consider this an 
economical way of keeping motor-transport vehicles efficient, or whether they 
recommend it as a sure, though indirect, method of reducing the number of 
such vehicles. 

There is one other sweeping recommendation of the Committee upon which 
the Admiralty feel bound to comment. This is the finding that the royal 
dockyards are so expensive that unless their costs can be brought more nearly 
to a commercial level the work sent there should be considerably reduced. The 
Committee admit that their conclusions on this point are based on a very rough- 
and-ready generalization, but regard them as reliable because they “confirm 
what is so often stated.” Owing to the large amount of constructional and repair 
work done for the navy in private yards in recent years, the Admiralty are 
in a position to probe this matter beyond the point of a mere statement based 
on a generalization. They find that there are important differences between 
the practice of the Admiralty and the practice of private firms in the allocation 
of charges to labour, materials, and establishment charges respectively, which 
differences entirely vitiate the rough comparisons upon which the Committee 
relied. In cases where these differences do not operate comparisons of actual 
costs indicate no such contrast as the Committee suggested, and in the case 
of repair work, which constitutes the bulk of dockyard work, the comparison 
is distinctly favourable to the dockyards. This is in accord with Admiralty 
experience some years before the war, when the experiment was tried of having 
repairs carried out in private yards, and proved very expensive. 


CoMMITTEE’Ss USEFUL SUGGESTIONS 


In conclusion, the Admiralty desire to repeat that many of the suggestions 
of the Committee on National Expenditure are very useful, and are being 
worked upon and appreciable though not enormous savings will result. In 
regard to the main recommendations, however, on which the Committee 
apparently relied to secure large reductions in the expenditure on the navy, 
the Admiralty consider that they have the best of grounds for questioning 
the Committee’s accuracy and judgment. 

Relying on the important agreements which the Government has entered 
into at Washington, the Admiralty have themselves proposed very large 
reductions in the expenditure on the navy which will affect personnel, dock- 
yards, and all other services. Their object has been so to reduce the charge 
of the navy as to inflict the least possible damage on those services which are 
most essential to the strength of the fleet. They believe that these alternative 
reductions, amounting altogether to a total very little short of the quite un- 
substantial round figure asked for by the Committee on National Expenditure, 
will not only in the result prove greater than could have been actually secured 
under the recommendations of that Committee, but that they will also avoid 
the impairment and, indeed, almost complete destruction, of naval efficiency 
which would be involved in any attempt to translate these recommendations 
into action. 
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